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THE NATIONAL DRINK OF MEXICO 


BY CLARA SPAULDING BROWN 


N no country of the world can be found 
more literal followers of the adjura- 
tion, “Let us eat, drink and be merry,” 


than in the land of the Montezumas, among 
our brown-skinned, liquid-eyed neighbors of 
the South. It is as if a nation had adopted 
these words for a motto, since eating, drink- 
ing and merry-making, with only so much 
labor intermingled therewith as will provide 
these pleasures, make up the life of the 
average Mexican, in connection with his 
zealous devotion to the saints, his adoration 
of the Holy Mother, and the reverential 
fervor with which he kisses the feet of the 
martyred Christ. Even the peon—a semi- 
serf handed down from the time of Cortes, 
never out of debt to his employer—does not 
strive to hasten his release from bondage, 
but~accepts his humble lot contentedly, and 
takes advantage of the numerous feast days 
observed by the church to cease from toil 
and enjoy an extra ration of what is dearest 
to his palate. His bill of fare is limited, but 
that is no privation to him. Were he a ser- 
vant in an American household he would 
reject the varied dishes served the family, 
as less appetizing than the frijoles, tortillas, 
chilis and native fruits, which have formed 
his diet since babyhood; but he would take 
it amiss were not an allowance made for 
his daily pulque. 

On’ the tables of the rich dons, also, you 
will find this national beverage, whether at 
lonely haciendas or in the stately homes of 
the capital of the republic. 


At the dinner of Mexicans of quality, 
whether it be public or private, the numer- 
ous courses of mysterious composition are 
accompanied by bottles of pulque, and the 
beverage is usually kept “on tap” in well- 
to-do households. Its use is not confined 
to men; women and children of all classes 
partaxe of it with their meals as freely 
as fhe glass of water is consumed in our 


own country. You come upon picturesque 
groups in the streets of the cities, squatting 
on the pavement or under a sheltering por- 
tal; and along the country by-ways, beneath 
some verdant tree or shrub, you see women 
with rebosos draped over their heads, half- 
naked little children and swarthy men in 
coarse white cotton trousers, sandals, and 
broad-brimmed sombreros. They are gath- 
ered about a few earthern vessels that have 
been unpacked from a basket standing near. 
These vessels are identical in appearance 
with the pottery that was made by the na- 
tive races whom the Spanish conquerors 
found occupying the land, and were molded 
in simple, graceful lines, by their descend- 
ants of the present day. No other kind of 
ware is used in the homes of the masses, 
which remain as untouched by civilization 
as they were three hundred years ago. From 
one basin the Mexican takes a thin, round 
cake made of corn ground to a paste on 
a stone identical with that used by the 
Aztecs. He curves the tortilla into a scoop 
and deftly inserts it into a dish of frijoles 
(stewed colored beans), or of chili con 
carne, conveys the combination to his 
mouth and washes it down with a copious 
drink from an earthern pot of pulque. In 
like manner, the members of his family en- 
joy their feast, and would not exchange 
the viands for the most elaborate French 
menu. a 

Pulque is unlike any other liquor on the 
face of the earth, is remarkably wholesome, 
and, when not adulterated, contains only 
five or six per cent of alcohol, about the 
same as a light beer. It was beloved by 
the Aztecs and their predecessors, and 
doubtless ever will remain the popular 
drink of Mexico and of that country alone, 
because its cheap production cannot be 
duplicated in lands of ordinary vegetation, 
nor can it ever be exported. To the sterile, 
sun-kissed home of the cactus one must go 
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for the peculiar plant which gives up its fields, it requires no irrigation and but lit- 

life that the thirsty may drink their fill of tle attention up to the time when it is 

a cup that both cheers and, 

sometimes, inebriates. This 

plant is the Agave Ameri-. | \, 

cana, or great aloe, known in —_ 
Mexico as the maguey, and 
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erroneously termed the cen- 

tury plant in the United || 
States, owing to an impres- © 
sion that it attains the age of 
one hundred years before 
blooming. It is seen in a 
dwarfed condition among the 
botanical gardens of northern a2 . 
states, a pigmy in comparison 
with the size and vigor of 
the plant in its natural habi- 
tat. It is indigenous to Mex- 
ico, abiding on the high lands 
of the great central plateau, 
seven thousand feet or more 
above the sea, and thriving 
best in volcanic or silicious 
soil. No locality is too arid 
for its sustenance in a wild 
state and therefore, when 
cultivated, as it is in vast 
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ready to yield a revenue. 
The early Toltecs under- 
stood the many valuable 
properties of the maguey and 
put the plant to a great vari- 
ety of uses. There is a fable 
connected with tne origin of 
pulque. A Toltec noble, 
named Papantzin, it is said, 
discovered that a delectable a 
drink could be made from 
the sap of the maguey, and 
sent some of the liquor to his 
king, Tecpancaltzin, selecting 
for its bearer his beautiful 
daughter, Xochitl, the pride 
of all the country round 
about. The monarch was de- 
lighted with both the bever- 
age and the maiden, and re- 
tained Xochitl a willing cap- 
tive. In after years their ille- 
gitimate son was placed upon 
the throne. This was the be- 
ginning of many troubles for 
the Toltecs, in the yea. 1000, 








The Mountain Maguey. 




















and led to their extinction, even as to women 
and drink are attributed most of the dis- 





Street in City of Mexico, Draped for Independence Day. 


asters of the present era. The Indians clung 
to their drink, however, and its consump- 
tion gradually increased. The Aztecs called 
the plant metl, and the liquor neutli and 
cotli. 

The maguey is a stately plant and a colos- 
sal one, so well armored that it must be ap- 
proached with caution. Its trunk consists 


of a conical-shaped bulb about twenty 
inches long by twelve inches wide, from 
which roots take a firm hold in the earth 
upward, 


and long, tapering leaves curve 
sometimes to the height of 
ten feet. Large plants have 
from thirty to fifty of these 
thick, gigantic leaves, meas- 
uring ten or twelve inches 
across in their widest part. 
They taper to a sharp point 
and along their edges are 
numerous thorns’ which 
ruthlessly tear or scratch 
anything brought in con- 
tact with them. The color 
of the plant is a _ bluish 
green, often mottled with 
purple or crimson blotches. 
It blooms when from eight 
to twelve years old, send- 
ing up a green stalk 
twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, which throws out an 
immense cluster of fra- 

grant yellow flowers worth 

going far to see and rarely 
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Where Adulterated Pulque Brings a Mexican—A Penitentiary. 
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met with, because only stray, uncultivated 
plants on remote deserts are permitted to 
bloom. 

Every pulque farm em- 
ploys a man, called the 
tlachiquero, to watch the 
magueys for their first 
sign of sending forth the 
central shoot. He _ be- 
comes so expert that he 
can determine the exact 
day when the blossoms 
are due, and then he care- 


fully pushes aside the 
prickly leaves and gets 
close to the corazon 


(heart) of the plant, car- 
rying with him a machete, 
metal scraper and a long 
gourd, called an acojote, 
besides a  queer-looking 
bag made of whole pigskin slung over his 
shoulder. With his machete he cuts away 
the flower stalk and slices off the top of the 
corazon. The bulb consists of a juicy vege- 
table substance and he hollows it out with 
the scraper, then bends one of the broad 
leaves over the cavity, forming a lid to the 
cup, weights it down with a stone and 
passes on to the next maguey that is in the 
proper state for treatment. 

In a few hours he returns and finds the 
hollow full of a clear, greenish liquid, the 
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sap of the plant. It is called agua miel, or 
honey water, the principal ingredients be- 
ing glucose, sugar and water. It has a bit- 
ter-sweet flavor and an herbaceous odor, 
and froths when shaken. Before fermenta- 
tion, it is as harmless as new cider. 

The tlachiquero places the small end of 
the acojote in the sap, and applies his lips 
to an aperture at the other end, the instru- 
ment acting as a siphon and soon absorb- 
ing the liquid, which is emptied into the 
pigskin. The remaining pulp is then thinly 
shaved in its center, to stimulate a further 
flow of sap, and the cup is covered and left 
as before. This operation is repeated for 
three or four months, until the plant is 
exhausted and ready to perish, when the 
leaves once so defiantly erect, repelling ali 
intruders, droop to the ground and fade to 
a dingy brown hue. The effect is the same 
when the maguey blossoms, it dies after 
the flowers have withered, never blooming 
but once. The man gathers all the agua 
miel that he can carry, or loads a burro 
with pigskins hanging full on either side, 
and departs for the building on the hacienda 
that is devoted to the brewing of pulque. 
In the tinacal (distillery) are cowhide vats 
in a framework of poles which receive the 
sap, together with a small quantity of 
pulque that has been allowed to ferment 
about two weeks and acts like the “mother” 
in vinegar, producing fermentation in a few 
hours. ; 

The liquid now looks like stale milk, and 
is expeditiously marketed, for it spoils after 
twenty-four hours. Indeed, all records prove 
that everyone not “to the manner born” 
is firmly convinced, on being introduced to 
pulque, that it is spoiled. The peculiar 
quality in it is indescribable which causes 
every stranger to pronounce it vile as he 
makes a wry face over a mouthful and puts 
from him the malodorous cup. The same 
individual, if he stays in the land of the 
maguey a month, ten chances to one, will 
relish daily quaffs of the beverage to an ex- 
tent that will rejoice the heart of every 
Mexican who witnesses it. To the native, 
pulque is nectar fit for the gods, and it is 
wonderful how quickly the antipathy of for- 
eigners to it is overcome. In this respect, 
it seems more potent than any other liquor 
known to man. It is more palatable when 
procured at or near a hacienda where it is 
made than if bought in the City of Mexico 
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or other markets, as every hour accentuates 
its distinctive smell and taste. It bubbles 
with freshness, is cooling, restful to the 
weary and provocative of slumber, hence 
a popular “night-cap.” Doctors recommend 
it for biliousness and it is beneficial in kid- 
ney disorders. 

The consumption of pulque throughout 
the central and southern portions of the 
country, (it is not brewed in northern Mex- 
1co), is enormous, reaching 75,000 gallons a 
day in the City of Mexico alone, where 
250,000 of the 350,000 inhabitants are said 
to drink it in preference to water. The man 
uey planter receives eight cents per gallon, 
less than four cents of United States money, 
and the retail buyer pays about twice that 
sum, no man who earns a few cents a day 
being too poor to indulge in his favorite 
drink. Yet the owners of the plantations 
acquire large fortunes. Each hectare (two 
and one-half acres) is set to 1600 or more 
plants, and each plant yields from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
sixty gallons of sap; therefore, after allow- 
ing for waste, the profit of such a plot of 
ground is over $15,000, in ten or twelve 
years, averaging $500 an acre per year. 
There is a long period of waiting for the 
first crop, so the farmer must have other 
means of subsistence during that time, but 
the harvest is continual thereafter, for 
when starting the plantation, the land has 
been subdivided into twenty sections, and 
the magueys set successively, each spring 
and fall, until the whole ground is occupied, 
so that plants are always maturing. After 
one of them has yielded all its sap, it is re- 
moved without delay, and a younger one 
takes its place, springing from the roots of 
the old maguey, and requiring no cultiva- 
tion; thus there is never any break in the 
rows. 

Great fields of magueys surround Quere- 
taro, the interesting and beautiful city 
where Maximilian was captured and met 
his tragic end. High up in the mountains 
that separate Toluca from the fair valley of 
Anahuac, in which the City of Mexico lies, 
are hundreds of little patches owned by the 
Indians, utilizing a bit of level ground or 
clinging to steep hill-sides, or a half dozen 
specimens surround the hovel of the poor. 
The most famous home of the maguey, both 
in a wild and cultivated state, is on the 
plains of Apam, one hundred miles east of 











the city of Mexico. Long trains loaded with 
pigskins, called pulque trains, ply daily be- 
tween this valley and the capital, and the 
traffic is very profitable to the railroad. 

The Government, also, has an interest in 
this home product, the internal revenues 
on pulque yielding upwards of $750,000 an- 
nually. Pulque rias, the shops in which the 
drink is sold, are well-regulated, being 
closed by law at 6 p. m., except on occasions 
of special license, as the night of September 
15th, each year, when the anniversary of 
Mexican independence is hilariously cele- 
brated. Unfortunately the beverage is 
sometimes adulterated after it reaches the 
markets with an extract of jimson weed, 
and converted into a maddening intoxicant. 
It is preferred in this condition by some of 
the lower classes and causes crime and 
misery. The authorities have several times 
interfered but do not seem to be able to 
prevent such tampering with a naturally 
mild liquor. 

In the little State of Tlaxcala, seldom vis- 
ited by Americans—albeit the first pulpit 
from which the Protestant religion was 
preached on this continent—may be seen in 
, one of the grand old churches of the capi- 
tal of the State—a quaint custom of early 
times is still observed on the pulque plan- 
tations . It is known as El Dia de la Santa 
Cruz, “the day of the Holy Cross.” Through- 
out the year, a large cross stands in the 
fields, for the Indians of Mexico are deeply 
religious and believe in the efficacy of such 
a guardian over their crops. This is deco- 
rated on the day devoted to its worship with 
huge round flowers woven from the leaves 
of the mountain maguey, a smaller species, 
whose white roots are used for the petals. 
Early in the morning they carry it to the 
distillery, bareheaded and singing a hymn, 
and set it up on a post, while boys set off 
firecrackers in strings, like those employed 
by the “heathen Chinee’ to drive away evil 
spirits. Toward night a _ procession of 
tlachiqueros arrive, their burros loaded 
with pigskins adorned in the national colors 
red, white and green, and further decorated 
with papers, rags and streaks of paint of 
gay hues. Then the agua miel is poured 
from the sacks into the vats and the amount 
of pulque that is to be shipped on the mor- 
row is measured and recorded. 

As darkness settles over the rank-smell- 
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ing room, the cross is brought in and set on 
an altar, the workmen singing lustily a 
hymn in its praise. Here it is supposed 
to assure a good flavor to the fermenting 
liquor, and a satisfactory market. The sing- 
ers kneel, pray and cross themselves, while 
bonfires blaze outside, and rockets are sent 
up in the air. Besides this general celebra- 
tion, there are numerous family ones, for 
which the altar and cross are freshly dec- 
orated and special prayers are said. 

A fiery alcoholic liquor called tequila, 
used both for medicinal purposes and to 
gratify the appetite of persons who like 
“something strong,” is manufactured from 
another variety of the maguey, somewhat 
smaller than the pulque plant. Twenty-five 
hundred of them can be set to the acre. 
Drouth makes no impression on it, and it 
can be raised on land too arid for any other 
vegetation. 

The State of Jalisco is the most extensive 
producer of tequila in the Republic, the 
largest distilleries being forty miles 
northwest of Guadalajara. Each one of 
these pays the Government a monthly tax 
of $500. The process is very different from 
that which results in pulque. First, the 
blades of the maguey are stripped off with- 
in two inches of the corazon, and this is 
sliced off just above its roots. The bulb is 
transported on the backs of burros to the 
tinacal or distillery, and, as it weighs in 
the neighborhood of five hundred pounds, 
it constitutes a heavy load. It is placed in 
an oven and thoroughly roasted, then put 
in a separating machine which extracts ail 
the liquor contained in it by pressure. This 
is the perfectly clear tequila; it improves in 
strength and quality the longer it is kept. 

Mescal is a vicious intoxicant, produced 
from the maguey. Its manufacture is con- 
fined to the highest inhabited altitudes of 
Mexico, where a dwarfed species of the 
plant grows and yields a very strong sap. 
. What other country supports a plant to 
which can be attributed 

“Comida, bebida, 

Casa y vestido,” 
in the words of the Spanish couplet, meaning 
“Food, drink, house, and dress.” This is not 
an exaggeration with regard to the maguey. 
Its value is by no means comprised in the 
revenue that is received by its owner from 
the sale of pulque, tequila, or mescal. The 
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leaves of the lifeless, up-rooted plant are 
stripped open, revealing a mass of sinewy 
fibres which require but a simple curing to 
form the best of material for cordage, from 
the finest thread to a heavy cable. It is su- 
perior to the Manila hemp, being less brit- 
tle, and needing no varnish or tar to pro- 
tect it from the corrosive action of salt 
water. Hammocks, mattings, brushes, bag- 
ging, mattresses, carpets, upholstery, hats, 
and many fancy articles, are made of it, 
and the finest, shortest fibre is an excellent 
paper stock, equal to the best linen fabric. 
The refuse is worked up into a common 
quality of paper. 

The natives put the plant to manifold 
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uses long before the Spaniards came to the 
ccuntry. Innumerable huts are thatched, on 
sides and roofs, with the broad, thick leaves; 
the dry blades serve as fuel; the sharp 
spikes in which the leaves terminate are 
fashioned into needles and pins; and the 
roasted meat of the central bulb is so pal- 
atable that even the better class of Mexi- 
cans relish it. Planted close together, the 
magueys form an invincible fence—an item 
of value in a country which, except on the 
low-lands of the coast, the malarious tierra 
caliente, contains but little timber. To rich 
and poor alike the maguey is a Godsend, 
and is prized as such in all the length and 
breadth of the land. 





THE GHOST--TRYST. 





BY WALLACE IRWIN. 


Light o’ the moon on a new mound falls, 


(Fresh is the green sod over his head) 


And one is anigh who forever calls 
Ghostly love to the heedless dead— 
Poor little wraith, with your night-long weeping, 


Plague not his dreams, he is sleeping, sleeping. 


Back to your grave that is sunken and old ! 
(Fresh is the green sod over his head) 


Wraith with the fair face, pure and cold, 


Wander not with the sinful dead 
Wander not, like a blighted thing, 
Over the new dead hovering. 


Wraith-voice speaks like the plash of tears, 
(White glints the moon on the new-made moun) 


“Ah, I have waited these many years, 


Till they should lay him under the ground. 


Waited--and woe for the tryst I keep, 


Death that is calling to death in sleep.” 
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LGIERS to most of us even ten years 
ago seemed a far away, almost un- 
knowr land; in fact, it was seldom 

visited by American travelers, but was left 
almost entirely to English and French inva- 
lids in search of a mild climate. But now 
that the enterprise of the steamship com- 
panies has made the southern route so popu- 
lar, thousands of tourists are able to gather 
some notion of the beauty of the wonderful 
bay and the picturesqueness of the half Ori- 
ental city in the brief call the steamer al- 
lows them to make. But the person is for- 
tunate whose leisure permits a long sojourn 
in this old city on the Mediterranean shore. 

In one of the white villas on the hills be- 
yond the city, called Mustapha, which one 
could never speak of without recalling the 
Arabian Nights and the Tailor, we found a 
delightful home, an old Moorish house with 
a beautiful tiled court that was filled with 
flowers and had a fountain that tinkled mu- 
sically all day long. The rooms had been 
made most charming by our English hostess 
with hangings of soft rich silks and with 
rugs and Oriental bric-a-brac and furniture. 
From the lovely terrace of the garden there 
was a view of Algiers lying white and glis- 
tening in the brilliant sunshine and stretch- 
ing long encircling arms about the blue wa- 
ters of the bay that almost robs Naples of 
its title of “the most beautiful in the world.” 

The city is exceedingly picturesque in 
situation and reaches from the _ water’s 
edge in a huge triangle to the top of the 
steep hill crowned by the ancient citadel 
whose’ rugged walls still stand guard. Look- 
ing closer upon the mass of houses, they 
seem to tumble over each other down to the 





very edge of the sea. 

To the south,towards the great Sahara, 
we could see from our terrace the snowy 
Atlas mountains that seemed like a bank 
of white clouds upon the horizon. The hill- 
sides near by were covered with vineyards 
and groves of orange and lemon trees, and 
gleaming through the green foliage were 
white villas that once belonged to rich 
Moors but now have passed into the hands 
of English and French who make Algiers 
their winter home. 

Our garden was, like hundreds of others, 
overrun with roses in bewildering masses 
and many plants that with us never attain 
their full perfection. Pomegranates, ba- 
nanas and palm trees grew side by side 
and geraniums with their wealth of scarlet 
blossoms formed the hedges along the way- 
sides. Every country road has a bristling 
array of aloes and prickly pear, mignonette, 
daffodils, candytuft and a hundred other 
plants which elsewhere are carefully tende.l, 
but here grow wild in the meadows. 


Algiers is not so unchanged as its neigh- 
bor ,Tangiers; nor has it the history and 
age of Cairo, nor yet the size and oriental 
character of Constantinople, but in situation 
it is exceptionally beautiful, and the city, if 
it be the first one visited on ‘the southern 
shore of he Mediterranean, has many it- 
tractions for a winter sojourn. It is said 
to be the most cosmopolitan city in the 
world with the exception of Cairo, and while 
that may simply be a boast of the native, it 
is true that in a morning’s ramble through 
the town representatives of every European 
nation may be seen jostling against Moors, 
Tusinians, Turks, Jews, Kabyles, Bedouins, 





























Negroes black as night from the Soudan, 
and tattooed women from the desert. 

The streets and squares present ever- 
changing scenes with their motley crowds. 
The French Zouaves in scarlet uniforms 
mingle with the white, yellow, blue and 
green costumes worn by Arab and Jew and 
make brilliant pictures under the palms 
of the square or outlined against the white 
buildings. Arabs, Moors, Jews and French 
form the principal population, and since the 
French occupation in 1830 the city has di- 


Algiers. 
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steps until a level place is reached, then 
more stairs on up to the top of the hill, 
three hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the Mediterranean. 

Carriages are out of the question and 
though donkeys are available they are not 
a very agreeable means of locomotion be- 
cause other donkeys are always passing up 
and down, laden with brush, vegetables, 
merchandise of all sorts, or refuse, and it is 
anything but pleasant to have them rub up 
against one at the sharp angles in the 





Scene Near Algiers. 


vided itself into two portions, one given 
over to the natives, the other to foreigners. 
Boulevards, squares, high buildings, hoteis, 
cafes and large shops in imitation of Paris, 
characterize the latter division, the former 
is the old and thoroughly Oriental portion 
of the city. 

The visitor’s interest centers naturally in 
the old town, where the streets are up and 
down hill and apparently made to accom- 
modate the houses that have been set down 
at randow upon the hillside. The streets are 
all narrow stairways with fifty or sixty 





streets. Then any one who has tried com- 
ing down broken flights of three hundred 
and seventy stairs upon a donkey’s back 
will afterward prefer to walk, for the sensa- 
tion is unforgetable. 

The streets in this native quarter are of- 
ten so narrow that two cannot walk abreast. 
The sun never penetrates their shade, and 
while this must be a grateful feature in 
the hot months it is very conducive to filth 
and bad odors. Fortunately for the climber 
of these narrow streets the view from the 
top of the hill fully repays the fatigue for 
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the white city lies at one’s feet, the green 
hills fading into the distant plains and the 
blue sea reaching far away until lost in the 
misty horizon—a sight so beautiful in color, 
so varied in aspect, that it can never be 
forgotten. 

The Kasbah, or citadel, that crowns the 
hilltop was for centuries the palace of the 
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Street in Algiers. 
Deys. It has been ruined by the French, 
who long since converted it into barracks, 
but the dark history of evil deeds done in 
the past gives a sinister interest to the 
grim walls. In the climb from the bottom 
to the top of these narrow zig-zaging streets 
every phase of the curious life is to be seen. 
Turning a sharp angle an old negress may 
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be huddled up in a corner, hideous in filthy 
rags, iron rings on her ankles and arms; 
great hoops in her ears, selling bread and 
cakes spread on the ground before her. in 
an Arab cafe scarcely eight feet square a 
dozen or twenty Arabs, perched on the 
bench that surrounds the wall, will be sip- 
ping coffee, while another group plays at 


quoits. Water carriers, with pitchers upon 
their heads of the same form used in Abra- 
ham’s time, call out as they pass in a pe- 
culiar shrill cry. Dozens of muffled women 
come and go to the Mosque, or perhaps a 
high class Moorish woman slips out of her 
house followed by her negro slave on the 
way to a bath. 
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Water Carrier. 


Everywhere along the streets are lazy 
young Arabs, clad with only a piece of sack- 
ing through which their heads and naked 
arms and legs protrude. Kabyie women 
wiih their tatooed faces, ugly crea.ures 
from the borders of the desert, are some- 
times met, their babies, in a shawl thrown 
over the shoulder, bobbing comically up 
and down as the women march stolidly 
along. 

The houses that line the streets seem to 
be, all alike, ugly plain exteriors with no 
ornament and only one or two iron latticed 
windows. Occasionally the doorways are 
arched and carved slightly, sometimes with 
an open hand to keep off the evil eye, a 
symbol of the same nature as the jettatura 
so well known in Naples. 

We were anxious to visit a Moorish house- 
hold, and through a friefd it was made pos- 
sible for us to penetrate beyond the for- 
bidden walls, and call at the house of a 
Moor who had four wives. After walking 
through the labyrinthian streets we found 
ourselves in a vestibule provided with 
marble seats where messengers wait and 
the master of the house sits and smokes 
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with his men friends when the women are 
not in seclusion. Beyond this vestibule no 
man care venture unless accompanied by the 
master; instant death would be the conse- 
quence of a bold intrusion. No Arab would 
think of entering a neighbor’s house unbid- 
den and a curtain across the door is often 
a sufficient protection. So carefully is the 
privacy of women respected that if a wife 
wishes to be alone she need only set her 
shoes outside her door and even her hus- 
band will not intrude. 

From the vestibule we entered the court, 
the principal room in an Oriental house. 
Everything is done to make it beautiful with 
fountain and flowers, rugs and cushions. 
Surrounding the court is a narrow corri- 
dor more or less decorated with marble col- 
umns which support a balcony, often lat- 
ticed so that women of the family may re- 
main unseen while the master entertains 
his guests. 

Opening from the upper and lower corri- 
dors are several extremely small rooms 
used as sleeping chambers, dining rooms 
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and kitchen, though judging from the small 
arrangements for both sleeping and eating, 
the domestic work of an Arab family is 
very limited. There was one bed, but so 
concealed by silken scarfs and embroideries 
that it evidently was only intended as an or- 
nament and symbol of wealth, for everyone 
sleeps upon rugs, or, as among the poor, 
one very long blanket serves as a bed for a 
whole family. A divan may be seen in the 
court, but no chairs, as rugs and cushions 
take their place. A narrow stairway leads to 
the roof, where during the daytime wo- 
men have undisputed sway, and it is a 
pretty sight to look over the housetops and 
see on each and every one the fluttering 
white garments of the women as they lean 
over parapets chattering with their neigh 
bors as so many birds might have done. 

“All the houses are constructed after this 
fashion. As some one says, they make a 
hole first and build around it, the only differ- 
ence being in the amount of ornament the 
rich can supply. 

Our Moorish hostess was waiting to re- 





ceive us and she smiled a pretty bon jour 
madame, for some of the women have 
picked up a few words of French. A row of 
slippers was outside the doorway, for an 
Arab thinks a carpet far too sacred to be 
desecrated by leather. We looked at our 
buttoned boots, but a glance assured us 
they would be tolerated and we entered 
the court, which was decorated half way up 
the walls with exquisitely beautiful blue 
tiles and the floor covered with inlaid 
marbles. 

The oldest wife, about thirty, received us, 
but the other three soon appeared. All 
were dressed in the same fashion; wide bro- 
caded silk trowsers gathered full at the 
ankle, allow cut sleeveless jacket heavily 
embroidered and worn over a white muslin 
or silk waist with flowing sleeves. that 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the round 
brown arms that were loaded with bracelets 
and bangles. About the neck were chains of 
coins and colored beads and on the ankles 
silver and gold rings that tinkled as they 
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moved. Their hands were soft and plump 
with their nails stained red. It is only 
while the women are young and middle aged 
that they are so gaily dressed. As their 
personal charms disappear they have only 
plain and even shabby clothing provided. 

The women of this household were es- 
pecially fine looking and were not disfigured 
as many are by the teeth grown black from 
smoking. They showed us to the divan, 
where we sat surrounded by the four wives 
sitting cross-legged on the floor. Thei~ 
faces were bright and attractive, yet they 
were as absolutely ignorant of the world 
and of life as little children. They exam- 
ined our clothes, and our gloves were a curi- 
osity. They seemed to pity us for our un- 
jeweled fingers and plain gowns—‘“so long, 
too, about the feet.” They seemed happy 
and laughed and chattered over our Eng: 
lish customs, for America was beyond their 
poor little brains to comprehend. 

Coffee was served in dainty cups in sil- 
ver standards, and then our glimpse of high 
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life in an Arab household was over. We 
could not but wonder how the four walls 
could hold in peace the several wives and 
the various sets of children. The eldest 
wife said they were all good friends, but 
shrugged her shoulders as she said it. 
Arab women are not believed to have a 
soul; so no effort is made to educate them. 
They hardly know their age, and, if poor, 
are drudges to be beaten and abused. If 
they are pretty and rich they are simply 
playthings and slaves. They are permitted 
to go to the Mosque often, but the only re- 
creation of athoroughly respectable woman 
is to visit the cemeteries. It is a very pretty 
sight to see hundreds of the white muffled 
figures flitting through the streets from 
every direction on Friday morning. In the 
cemeteries they remove their veils and seem 
as happy as children, eating nuts, visiting 
with friends and playing with their babies 
upon the graves of their fathers and moth- 
ers. A fierce looking Arab guards the ceme- 
tery gate, but on one occasion he quitted his 
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post for an instant and several curious Eng- 
lishmen entered, creating the wildest ex- 
citement for a few moments. Some of the 
women were scandalized, others seemed 
to enjoy the opportunity of being observed. 
There never was a more amusing sight than 
the irate guardian of the sacred gate chas- 
ing the intruders about the ground amid the 
shrill laughing and scolding of several hun- 
dred women. 

Of the hundred Mosques once in Algiers 
but six remain, and these are spoiled by 
“improvements.” It is a picturesque sight 
to see the white robed figures, men and wo- 
men kneeling on the floor in the dim light 
of the Mosque, and one has only to observe 
the people to be convinced that even Mo- 
hammedanism is better than no religion, for 
without the order to pray forty times a day 
the people would die from sheer inaction, 
and at least their religion demands fre- 
quent ablutions. 

The Algerian shops and bazaars are full 
of interest. Though they are not to be 
compared with those of Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, they are very attractive to the 
traveler who first visits an Eastern city. 
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The Arabs are inordinate liars and after 
a few days spent in the shops one is quite 
prepared to believe the legend that when 
Satan came to earth with seven bags of lies, 
he fell asleep in Arabia, and a native untied 
the bags and all the lies intended for the 
universe escaped, and so the Arab cannot 
tell the truth if he would. ‘ 

The Moors, a European name for Arabs, 
are often singularly handsome men whose 
fine figures and faces are well set off by a 
very picturesque dress. Those in the native 
regiments are especially attractive and in 
painful contrast to the poor class, who are 
filthy and lazy and diseased. 

The Jews form a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the population of Algiers, and occa- 
sionally one sees a fine Semitic face that 
would answer for a patriarch, but as a 
rule they are the same as elsewhere in 
Europe. The men usually wear the Moor- 
ish costume; the women have a peculiarly 
ugly one of their own—large crinoline, a 
crude imitation of India shawl and the head 
covered by a black silk handkerchief worn 
as a cap and apparently glued to the fore- 


head. 
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Algiers has its theaters and militarv 
bands, its jugglers and dancing cdervishes, 
and in many quarters there are indications 
of the introduction of the glaring vices of 
French cities. 

There are many picturesque sights, for 
example the long caravans of camels laden 
with dates that file into the city from the 
borders of the desert. The harbor is 
crowded with ship from all over the world 
and royal yachts often drop anchor in the 
beautiful bay. 

There is much social life among the for- 


eign population and the great ball at the 
Governor’s Palace when the Sheiks from 
all over the province come in all their splen- 
dor to pay their respects to the representa- 
tives of the French Government, is a sight 
and experience to be long remembered. 
Many interesting excursions may be taken 
in the immediate vicinity of Algiers and in 
all directions there are little tours of a few 
days’ duration that add variety to a winter 
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sper+t iu a villa overlooking the beautiful 
bay ‘ana the white city of the dead and for- 
gotten days of Algiers. 
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T was the eve of the great Trenton 
Stake race and everything on the card 
looked to have a show and was being 


played, except Mediator, the entry of the 
Morrigan Stables. 

Mediator had been in a fast class in his 
day, but now the speculating public, taking 
the tip from the knowing ones, shook their 
heads wisely at the almost unheard of odds 
which were being offered against tne old 
time favorite. 

If anyone had been in the Morrigan pad- 
dock that afternoon and could have over- 
heard the conversation between little black 
Jake, the stable boy, and old Mediator, who, 
although unable to talk, was nevertheless 
comprehensively responsive to the black 
boy’s interrogatories, perhaps he wouid 
have taken a flyer on the horse. 

There seemed to be a good understanding 
between the two as the boy stroked the 
shapely limbs, for the horse rubbed his 
nose against the boy’s jacket and turned 
his intelligent eyes upon him as if in re- 
sponse to his queries. 

“Does yo’ know, honey, dat yo’ is a hun- 
derd to one in de bettin’?” 

The horse uttered a low whinny, as 
though he understood. 

“Ah kain’t see why yo’ should be dat 
odds; am yo’ gwine ter lose dat race aftah 


‘yo’ promise me yo’ win him? Doan’ Ah 


show yo’ fer de las’ munf how yo’ go erlong 
easy an’ hol’ yo’ bref till yo’ need him ? 











Ain’ Ah been show yo’ how yo’ git outen 
de bunch in de gitaway? Ain’ yo’ show me 
many time in de early mornin’, when no- 
body was aroun’, dat yo’ kin beat dem oder 
sellin’ platers a block? Dat what yo’ did, 
honey, an’ Ah’s bin a savin’ mah money, 
an’ Ah’s gwine ter bet dem ten dollars on 
yo’, shore; an’ if yo’ win Ah’s gwine ter 
make a lady outen my old brack mammy. 
Ef Ah could on’y ride yo’ mahsef we shore 
done lan’ dat money.” 


The old billiard table in the Loftus Club 
was surrounded two deep that night with 
a motley assemblage of both black ahd 
white, all intent on wooing the favor of 
the goddess who presides over the mystic 
combination of seven and eleven. Jake, the 
stable boy, had been a spectator for some 
time, his eyes glowing and his hand con- 
vulsively clutching the ten dollars in his 
pocket, which he had patiently scraped to- 
gether to bet on Mediator. He groaned in- 
wardly as each successful pass was mae 
and the lucky thrower gathered in his sil- 
ver harvest. The oft reiterated “come 


seven, eleven”; “baby’s got to have a new 
shirt”; “mama’s got to have a new pair 
shoes”; “dat rent got ter be paid ter-mor- 


rer,” and the like expressions with which 
the superstitious crap-player invariably ac- 
companies his throw, made irresistible mu- 
sic in Jake’s listening ears. The bright 
yellow eagle went on the table. 

But all Jake’s extraordinary expressions 
of endearment failed to coax the rebellious 
dice to yield up the required spots. With 
stoical infatuation, he watched his money 
decrease until he had his last fated. Then 
a sudden recollection of the horse and the 
promise he had made—to bet the ten dol- 
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lars on him—struck him a swift blow of 
denunciation. It seemed to him a case of 
retributive justice, that he would be unable 
to keep the promise, and in a spirit of re- 
morse ue cried, as he twirled the dice for 
his last throw, “Mediator got ter win ter- 
morrer.” 

The players started and laughed as this 
unheard of plea rang out, but the laugh 
was cut short when the dice settled and 
showed a six and a five. A look of sublime 
confidence overspread Jake’s face as he al- 
lowed his stakes to stand double, and he 
threw the bones with the nonchalance of a 
certainty, accompanied by the magic “Me- 
diator got ter win ter-morrer.” Again the 
dice turned up a five and a two—a winner. 
There was some little stir as Jake gathered 
in the spoils, but it was nothing compared 
with the panicky commotion which took 
place when he made his fifteenth pass. He 
already had most of the money on the table 
and those who still had money refused to go 
up against Jake and his seemingly invincible 
talisman. There was no doubt in Jake’s 
mind, as he stuffed two hundred and sixty 
odd dollars into his pocket, that he owed 
it all to the horse, so he went straightwith 
and religiously placed the ten dollars on 
him and carried the balance triumphantly 
home to his “ole brack mammy,” who re- 
ceived him with much effusion and many 
pious admonitions avout gambling. 

Meanwhile the players who had been left 
behind marveled much among themselves 
at Jake’s unprecedented run of luck, but 
more at the peculiar efficacy of the words 
he had used, and these gradually resolved 
themselves into a tip, which, together with 
the story, spread from place to place until 
it was pretty generally known throughout 
the sporting district and regarded by the 
more superstitious ones as an augury. And 
that is why old Mediator was not disgraced 
the next day by seeing himself posted by 
the bookmakers, and regarded by the pub- 
lic as a ‘lobster,” for the bookies couldn’t 
understand, or stand, the sudden rush of 
money that went up on the long odds, so 
they hastened to lower them, and were even 
reluctant to take money at the figure they 
were compelled to hold him at in order to 
sustain the favorites. 

On the morning of the great race Mr. Mor- 
rigan, in company with a friend, was in the 


paddock overlooking Mediator and discus- 
sing his chances. 

“He looks fit enough to go up against any- 
thing,” said the friend. 

“That ’s what he does,” said Morrigan 
“and if I only had his old jockey, Riggett, 
to ride him, I’d lay odds on him for a win- 
ner. Nobody ever understood that horse 
like Riggett, but since he died the horse 
don’t seem to take kindly to anyone else, 
kind of sulky like.” 

At this moment Jake appeared, his coal 
black face beaming. He pulled off his cap 
deferentially and said: 

“Mawnin’, Mars Morrigan.” 

At the sound of his voice the horse craned 
his head around and gave a low whinny of 
recognition and welcome. 

“What are you grinning about, you young 
rascal?” asked Mr. Morrigan. 

“Has yo’ been look at de books dis mawn- 
in’, Mars Morrigan?” 

“No, what about it?” 

“Yestiday dat hoss was a hunderd to one, 
an’ Ah dun put ten dollars on him. Ah 
reckon dat bet skeered de bookies, fer de 
best yo’ can git dis mawnin’ is nine ter one.” 

Morrigan turned toward his friend in- 
quiringly. “How do you account for that?” 
said he. 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughingly replied 
his friend ,“unless the boy himself is the 
cause of it. Haven’t you heard what he 
did last night? No? Well, the story is 
going around this morning that he played a 
crap game to a standstill last night and that 
he made fifteen consecutive passes, but the 
funniest part of it was that he coaxed the 
dice with the words ‘Mediator got ter win 
ter-morrer.’ They say that it is being used 
as a tip and has plenty of backers. It 
wouldn’t surprise me any to see the horse 
even money before the race.” 

Morrigan turned suddenly to the boy. “Is 
that so?” he asked. 

“Yes, sah,” the boy replied. 

“What made you say those words?” 

“Well, yo’ see, Mars, de hoss done prom- 
ise he win dat race, an’ Ah done promise 
him dat I’s gwine back him fer ten dollars, 
an’ when I los’ in de crap game, Ah ’member 
Ah ain’t kep’ mah promise to de hoss. Ah 
feel mighty mean, an’ Ah—Ah doan’ know, 
sah, dem words jess come natchul like, an’ 
Ah win.” 
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“You say the horse promised you that he 
would win; what do you mean by that? 
How could he promise you?” 

The boy knew that he had been guilty of 
unwarranted liberties with the horse when 
he had taken h..n out for his early morning 
exercise and had in fancy run and re-run the 
race, unobserved, over the course, coaching 
him in what he deemed the proper man- 
ner. So he now stood abashed, fearing Mor- 


rigan’s displeasure. 

“Come, come, why don’t you answer?” 

The boy nesitatingly confessed how he 
had trained the horse to get away according 
to his own ideas, and how to creep out of 
the bunch, and how to run low and easy 
until he came into the stretch; ‘an’ den”— 
the boy became transfigured, his black eyes 
snapped, his even teeth clenched, his body 
and arms became tense and strained as he 
leaned forward, forgetful of his surround- 
ings, one foot keeping time on the floor— 
“an’ den Ah whisper in he ear, ‘am yo’ 
gwine win dat race?’” 

The boy’s foot-beats increased to a stam- 
pede. “Glory, Mars, see him go! Gora 
mighty, Mars, he pass dem oder hoss like 
dey wuz er post; he beat dat race five lenks, 
shore. Hooray, he win!” 

The men uttered a shout as the boy 
straightened up, trembling with excitement. 
“Dat’s how he promise me, Mars Morrigan,” 
he said. ; 

Morrigan darted forward and impulsively 
seized the boy’s hand. “By Heaven, Jake,” 
he cried, “I believe you could win out on 
him and I’ll back it. Will you ride him?” 

Jake danced about in a frenzy of delight. 
“°*Deed Ah will, Mars; ’deed Ah will. Gord 
bress yo’, sah.” And he ran to the horse’s 
head, where, amid darky expressions of 
rapture, he told the good news to the horse, 
who seemed to know all about it. 

There was little else talked of in the 
grand stand and betting ring that afternoon 
when it became known that a stable boy 
was going to ride Mediator, and many as- 
tounding tales were afloat as to the reason. 
Mr. Morrigan vouchsafed no satisfactory 
reply to the many inquiries of the curious, 
but this only served to increase the confi- 
dence of those who put their own construc- 
tion on his reticence. 

However that may be, when the bell rang 
for the jockeys to weigh in, there wasn’t a 


bookmaker in the ring that would take a 
cent of Mediator money. The mystery of 
the affair lent an additional interest to the 
race, and when the horses lined up for a 
start there was not an eye among that vast 
concourse of people but was centered on 
Mediator’s movements and his little black, 
crimson-suited rider. 

It was a fine start. Domingo, one of the 
first favorites, went off in the lead, with 
Damien a near second. The rest were close 
in a bunch, with Mediator apparently badly 
pocketed. But suddenly, no one saw ex- 
actly how it was done, the big brown horse 
shoots to the outside and ahead. His long 
lithe limbs seem scarcely to accelerate 
their motion as he quickly closes the gap, 
until he is presently running easy, neck 
and neck with the second horse. A cheer 
from a thousand throats greeted this maneu- 
ver, and Morrigan remarked to a friend, 
“That boy will make the best jockey the 
world ever saw.” 

There is nothing now to the race but the 
three leading horses, which set too hot a 
pace for the field, which straggles out hope- 
lessly behind. The three horses reach the 
half in unchanged positions, but at the 
mile there is only a scant length between 
them. As they swing into the stretch, Do- 
mingo looks a sure winner, running free 
and easy. It can be seen that Damien is out 
of it, for he is running heavily, and the boy 
is laying on the bat wildly, in a vain en- 
deavor to hold the place. 

In the meantime Mediator has crept up, 
until less than half a length separates him 
from the leader. It is then the breathless 
spectators see the little black boy throw 
himself far out over the withers of the 
horse. There is an almost instantaneous re- 
sponse. A streak of brown and crimson 
shoots past and under the wire, almost be- 
fore anyone has time to realize it. 

But the mighty roar of thunderous ap- 
plause is hushed into an ominous stillness 
a moment later, when it is seen that horse 
and rider are both down. How it has hap- 
pened no one can say positively, but the 
gallant brown horse lies perfectly motion- 
less where he has fallen. A huddled up 
bunch of crimson, further on, lies also 
seemingly lifeless. 

No! For while they look the little fig- 
ure rises weakly to its feet, takes a few 
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stumbling steps toward the horse, and falls 
to the ground again, but crawls feebly on 
until he sinks, with arms outstretched, over 
the horse’s neck. 

Mr. -Morrigan was among the first to reach 
the scene. He took the boy gently in his 
arms, calling his name. The familiar voice 


of command arrested the fleeting senses 
for a moment; the black eyes opened, and 
Morrigan, listening closely, caught the faint- 
est whisper: 
“Seven, “leven, Mediator got ter win—” 
And the balance of the sentence was fin- 
ished in eternity. 





THE VISION VEILED. 


T. R. E. M’INNES. 


Sometimes it seems 


That in a dim-lit region of my soul a something gleams 


A something like a memory-- 


A lovely haunting memory— 


Yet it hath not any place 


In the past that I can trace; 


A vision ’t is that ever veils the secret of its face. 


I seek in vain 


The wan seraphic splendor of that vision to retain: 


For it stayeth but an instant--- 


Ah ! that deep eternal instant--- 
When uplifted to the goal 


Of all being---perfect---whole. - 


I dream that God is passing thro’ the twilight of my soul. 


And when 'tis o’er, 


My hopes and fears and petty cares weigh lighter than before: 


And in the striving of the world--- 


The never-ceasing, cruel world-- 


One thing alone seems worth to me: 


To win and evermore to be 


In silent high communion with that veiled Deity. 
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by Alice Rollins Crane. 


HE oft reiterated statement that there 
are no ruins in the United States de- 
serving of the serious attention of 


archeologists, certainly does not apply to 
the many interesting ancient remains scat- 
tered over the Territory of Arizona, and 
particularly to the mysterious structure 
called by the Spaniards “I.a Casa Grande’ 
(Great House), or, in accordance with their 
custom of attaching to all the works of 
civilization they discovered in the new 
lands they explored the name of the Aztec 
imperor whose realm they invaded and sub- 
dued, el Palacio del Montezuma (the Palace 
of Montezuma). The latter title has not 
the slightest historical warrant. 

The great antiquity of this extraordinary 
building, which is situated about six miles 
from the bank of the Gila river, cannot be 
questioned. When the Spanish first pene- 
trated to these regions, upwards of three 
hundred and fifty years ago, the Pima In- 
dians, who then as now occupied the sec- 
tion of country in which it is situated, had 
no tradition as to its builders; nor did 
neighboring tribes have knowledge of any 
people sufficiently advanced to have de- 
signed such an edifice. This leaves room 
for the hypothesis that the work was exe- 
cuted by members of a great nation which 
had become extinct at a period long ante- 
cedent to the discovery of this continent 
by Europeans. 

The first white man of note of whom we 
have any record as visiting this and other 





prehistoric ruins of Arizona was Father 
Niza, who in 1539 passed through this sec- 
tion on his way to the Zuni settlement 
(which the Spaniards then supposed to be 
the seven Cities of Cobola celebrated in 
Aztec legends) and gave a detailed account 
of his travels. 

In 1540 Castenada, the historian of the 
Coranado expedition, desc”ibes an extensive 
ruin near the Gila river, which he calls in 
the Aztec tongue Chichilticale (Red-House), 
usually supposed to be the Casa Grande. 
But the color would seem to preclude such 
a conclusion, for he states that the struc- 
ture he inspected was bui‘'t of red material, 
whereas that now remaining is of grayish 
concrete. 

During the next two centuries the Casa 
Grande was frequently visited by Spanish 
explorers, usually missionary priests, all of 
whom agree substantially in their descrip- 
tions of its characteristics. One of the most 
complete of the various accounts handed 
down to us from these sources is that of 
Father Kino, one of the earliest mission- 
aries, who labored among the Indians of 
this region. The following is a translation 
of an extract from his manuscript, which 
has never been printed entire but is still 
preserved in the Monastery Dolores, to 
which he belonged at Jacatecas, Mexico: 


“There was one great edifice, with the 
principal room in the middle of four stories, 
and the adjoining rooms on its four sides 
of three stories, with the walls ten yards 
in thickness, of strong mortar and clay, so 
smooth and shining within that they appear 
like burnished tables, and so polished that 
they shine like the earthenware of Puebla. 
At the distance of an arquebus-shot twelve 
other houses are to be s een, also half fallen, 
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The Prehistoric Ruins of Casa Grande. 


having thick walls, and all the ceilings 
burnt except in the lower room of.one house 
which is of round timbers, smooth and not 
thick, which appeared to be of cedar or 
savin, and over them sticks of very equal 
size and a cake of mortar and hard clay, 
making a roof or ceiling of great ingenuity. 
In the environs are to be seen many other 
ruins and heaps of broken earth which cir- 
cumscribe it two leagues, with much broken 
earthenware, plates and pots of fine clay, 
painted of many colors, and which resem- 
ble the jars of Guadalajara in Spain. It 
may be inferred that a city of this body 
politic was very large; and that it was of 
one government is shown by a main canal 
which comes from the river from the plain, 
running around for the distance of three 
leagues and enclosing the inhabitants of its 
area, being in breadth ten varas (ctwenty- 
eight feet), and in depth about four (eleven 
feet), through which was directed perhaps 
one-half the volume of the river, in such a 
manner that it might serve as a defensive 
moat as well as to supply the wards with 
water and irrigate the plantations in the 
adjacencies.” 

Later descriptions agree with this in most 
particulars, except that in the course of 
more than three centuries the moat has 
dried up and been filled with debris, the 
surrounding buildings crumbling into undis- 
tinguishable decay, and the main structure 
becoming more and more a ruin. 

The Pima Indians informed Father Kino 
that three hundred years before his visit, 
which seems to have been as far back as 
their traditions extended, the ruins were in 
substantially the same state as he found 
them; and the Navajos stated that their 
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ancestors had come here several centuries 
previous, and described them as in a state 
of dilapidation even then. All the Indians 
in this section possess arts unknown iu 
anything like the same perfection among 
other aboriginal tribes, such as the build- 
ing of adobe or concrete huts, the weaving 
of cloth, the manufacture of pottery and fine 
feather work, and picture writing, which it 
seems probable were derived from the race 
who built the Casa Grande and other similar 
structures. 


The ruin as it stands to-day occupies a 
position on a slight elevation in a great 
plain, extending for many miles in every di- 
rection, surrounded by towering mountains. 
The soil in its vicinity differs from that usu- 
ally found in that country, and is evidently 
formed from the detritus from the ruins 
that formerly encompassed it. The walls 
are about thirty feet in height and five in 
thickness. Its interior is divided into sev- 
eral rooms and shows traces of having had 
at least tnree stories. The central apart 
ment is the best preserved and is a quadri- 
lateral, of about sixty-one by forty feet in 
dimensions. On the north and south ap- 
pear apertures for the doorways, otheropen- 
ings having been evidently due to the ac- 
tion of time and the elements. There still 
remain patches of orange red cement, and it 
is possible that the exterior may have been 
once covered with similar preparations, 
justifying Castenada’s description of it as 
the Red-House. 
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By Frep E. Borron. 


Two ships sailed through the harbor gates 
As morning touched the waves with gold: 
One sought the isles where summer waits, 
One dared the Arctic’s frigid cold 


The ship tbat steered for tropic shores, 
All light and swift and trim of sail, 
Rode graceful as the gull that soars, 
And floats, white-winged, upon the gale 
It went to seek a fabled land 

Where pearls lie close in sunny bays, 
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Where gold drifts free upon the strand, 
And glitters in the noontide rays. 


The other ship was laden deep 
And sober hued and dull and slow, 
But met the waves’ exultant leap 
And cleft them with a sturdy blow. 


This ship sought climes where wealth 
awaits— 


Not gleaming on the sunny sand, 
But where ‘tis wrested from the fates 
By daring heart and toiling hand. 


They sailed. The months moved slowly 
past, 

Months given to the storm king’s sport ; 

The homing time drew nigh at last, 

And when the ships were due in port 

But one came o’er the harbor bar 

And anchor dropped with merry din— 

The gay ship’s timbers drift afar, 

The dull ship brought its cargo in. 
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A STRING OF PEARLS 





GERTRUDE STANTON. 


ff ELIEVE in ghosts? Why, my 
5 dear fellow, what a question! 
Who believes in ghosts in these 

prosaic days? ” 

“A few credulous people still, I fancy; 
more than you suspect, perhaps.” 

“Ah! you think so? Well, strange 
things do happen.” 

The speaker, a sturdy, determined-look- 
ing man, not to be accused of believing 
in anything out of the common, one would 
have thought, paused, and filled his pipe 
soberly. 

Crosby gazed curiously toward him, but 
it had grown dusky while they talked 
together, and now little was to be dis- 
tinguished of anything in the room except 
where the glow from the grate lighted up 
objects near at hand. 

“Go on,” he said. “ That hesitation of 
yours is too marked not to prove to me 
that there is something interesting be- 
hind. So fire away! I was never in a 
better mood for hearing a tale of the un- 
canny.” 

“Very well,” responded the Colonel, 
puffing slowly at his pipe. “I have never 
told the story of my adventure. Why, 
I do not know, unless from an odd feeling 
of horror which has clung to the remem- 
brance ever since, and I am prepared for 
utter skepticism on your part. 

“Tt happened years ago, when I was up 
in S investigating an old will case 
of Lovejoy’s. The small hotel was full 
at the time, as well as every nook and 
corner in the village, owing to some local 
affair which brought in the inhabitants 
of surrounding counties, and the landlord 
asked if I would object to having a bed 
made up in an old house, which, though 
not far from the inn itself, really stood on 
the outskirts of the town. Far from ob- 
jecting, I was delighted, for the house was 
a picturesque old structure. It was large 





and stately, and though deserted and 
tumble-down, showed traces of superior 
workmanship. Before the house was a 
sweep of lawn and some fine old trees 


hardly to be matched. ‘There were several 
of the out-buildings usually found on 
these old-fashioned estates, and one of 
these seemed to have been used formerly 
for a summer kitchen. The place was still 
owned by a family named Durant, who 
had been abroad for many years, but who 
preferred evidently to retain the place, as 
there had never been any question of sell- 
ing it, and my landlord had had the key 
and the nominal care of the property for 
years. 

“Tt was with no little satisfaction that 
I strolled over after dinner, or rather sup- 
per, and took possession of my quarters, 
which had been made neat and comfort- 
able for my reception. I chuckled to my- 
self over the delicious solitude and silence 
of my surroundings, after the somewhat 
vulgar noise of the hotel dining-room, 
and, after working up some evidence in 
my case and smoking my pipe, I put out 
the lights and threw myself upon the 
great four-poster in secure expectation of 
a tranquil night. 

“My anticipations were not fulfilled. 
The moonlight fell directly into the room, 
lighting up the white bed-curtains and 
giving them a spectral appearance. Di- 
rectly opposite me was a low chest of 
drawers, on the top of which stood a long 
mirror reaching almost to the ceiling, and 
so brilliant were the moonbeams that 
everything in the room was distinguish- 
able in the glass, even to the waving re- 
flections of the curtains. 

“The light made me restless, but, while 
wishing that I had asked for some dark 
draperies to veil the staring panes, I fell 
asleep at last. 

“It must have been midnight when | 
awoke suddenly, with that keen, startled 
feeling that something or some one was 
in the room,—a feeling which we have all 
experienced at times,—and found myself 
listening breathlessly for something, I 
knew not what. The next moment I felt, 
rather than saw, that a figure passed the 
bed, and as I raised myself upon my elbow 
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the sight that met my eyes was unex- 
pected, to say the least. 

“A young girl was standing before the 
glass, smiling at her reflection which I 
could see distinctly, while she wound a 
string of pearls about her neck. A lovely 
girl she was, and even in the moonlight 
I noted the short, reddish-yellow hair 
curling on her neck, the softly tinted skin, 
fair as a baby’s, and the large brown eyes 
which were wonderfully soft and clear, 
and rather sad in expression. 

“Tt was with a peculiar sense of pleas- 
ure that I lay and watched her move- 
ments, as she tried the effect of the pearls 
against her white, rounded throat, or 
looped them among her thick curls, smil- 
ing and twisting herself about in the effort 
to see the better, with a girlish vanity 
which was not only very pretty and enter- 
taining, but perfectly natural—so I 
fancied; and I gazed, fascinated, at the 
apparently living picture. 

“Finally she raised her hands high 
above her head, the sleeves, edged with 
dainty lace, falling back from the white, 
dimpled arms; then, as if wearied, she gave 
a faint sigh, and flitted from the room. I 
say flitted, because that was literally what 
she did. She did not walk or run, but sim- 
ply seemed to be wafted along, as the wind 
blows the thistle-down over the grass in 
spring. The girl had looked like a bright 
living creature. There was no pallor; 
there were no ghostly garments. But it 
seemed strange to me, as I reflected upon 
the scene, that never for one moment had 
it occurred to my mind that it could be 
anything but a hallucination of some kind, 
—what, even my philosophy could not ex- 
plain. It was some hours before I suc- 
ceeded in composing my nerves in any 
reasonable degree; in fact, dawn was 
already creeping in at the unshuttered 
windows before I fell asleep again. 

“The next day I asked some cautious 
questions of my landlord, but he had 
moved here from a distant county and 
could tell me nothing about the Durant 
estate or its history, or, even if he could, 
declined to discuss the subject. 

“T sat up late that night, feeling a 
curious disinclination to retire, mingled 
with a desire to see my fair little visitor 
again; but at length, having finished my 
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work and finding myself at loss for occu- 
pation, I made my preparations slowly, 
and reluctantly went to bed. As a result 
of the sleepless hours of the night before, 
followed by a long day in the open air, I 
was very tired, and in spite of my 
endeavors to keep awake and await her 
arrival, dropped immediately into a doze. 
It did not last long. As before, I awoke 
with a start and seemingly looked directly 
into a pair of dark eyes reflected in the 
mirror. There stood the same dainty 
maiden, clasping and unclasping the same 
string of shimmering pearls. She was 
dressed in the quaint old style of our great 
grandmothers, and was altogether charm- 
ing from the crown of her bright curly 
head to her dainty pointed slippers. Her 
white arms were bare to the elbow, delicate 
lace edged the square-cut bodice, and she 
looked as adorable as one of Greuze’s 
fascinating portraits. She seemed pre- 
pared to study herself and her ornaments 
from all possible points to-night, for she 
turned and twisted in every direction and 
exhibited a bewildering variety of grace- 
ful attitudes, now and then making a 
delicious little moue, and dropping a 
courtesy to something or some one who 
seemed to stand just beyond the range of 
my vision, though I eagerly strained my 
eyes to see. 

“At length I grew so intensely inter- 
ested that in order not to lose the slightest 
movement I raised myself in bed, but the 
sound must have startled her, for she gave 
a quick glance over her shoulder and 
glided as before from the room. 

“*¢ Fool!’ I said to myself, ‘why need 
I have frightened her away? To-morrow 
night, however, she shall not escape mé. I 
will follow her, and learn whether she be 
child or fairy, or the maiden of a dream.’ 

“All the next day I was restless and out 
of humor, absent and inattentive to my 
case, which naturally made no advance. 
I easily perceived that business was bound 
to suffer if these absorbing nocturnal 
visits were to be kept up during my stay, 
and speedily resolved to solve the mystery, 
should it take the whole summer to accom- 
plish it, or at least to make the attempt, 
and that without delay. 

“About eleven o’clock that night, after 
vainly endeavoring to concentrate my 
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thoughts, 1 pushed my papers aside in 
despair and threw myself fully dressed 
upon the bed, prepared for a night of 
vigilance, but my eyelids seemed weighted 
with lead, and notwithstanding my de- 
termination not to close them, I did so 
very shortly. The town clock was striking 
two when I awoke, and the sound in the 
still summer night took on a weird, un- 
usual tone that made me shiver and then 
shake myself angrily at my own unmanly 
cowardice. As the last slow’ stroke died 
away, the girl came in and went as usual 
directly to the glass. I dared not move 
for fear of startling her again, and it 
must have been fully half an hour that she 
stood there, her delicate, slender figure 
swaying in the moonlight, as she postured 
and smiled and played with her pearls. 
Suddenly, with a mocking little courtesy, 
she stretched out her hand as if to touch 
some one, then flitted to the door. I 
sprang up noiselessly and followed down 
the corridor, where I could see her white 
dress gleaming through the darkness. She 
stopped a moment before a deep window 
at the end of the hall, then went on down 
the staircase, through the lower hall and 
2 long room which seemed once to have 
been a library, and out—I cannot tell you 
how. I only know that I opened a locked 
window for myself and hastened after that 
white figure still floating before me across 
the lawn, the moonlight bringing out the 
golden tints of her hair and making her 
fair face still more fair. By the old 
summer kitchen she hesitated, as if doubt- 
ful whether to enter, but finally glided in 
softly and noiselessly as ever. 

“The room was brilliantly lighted, and 
through the open doors and windows i 
could see the whole interior. An old man 
crouched on a chair at one side of the 
huge brick fireplace, which held a few 
smoldering embers, his hands pressed over 
his eves, as if fast asleep, while a woman, 
still older, sat opposite him, alternately 
knitting a few stitches on a gray woolen 
stocking and wiping her eves on a grimy 
handkerchief. As the young girl appeared 
in the room, the man started up with a 
frightful seowl. He extended his hand 
for the pearls still about her throat, but 
she shrank from the fiendish face thrust 
so near her own: and then followed a 
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scene, sickening in all its details, at which 
I seemed compelled to gaze like one in a 
dream, without power or will to move, 
although I was shaking with horror. 

“As if maddened by the girl’s opposi- 
tion, the man caught her roughly by the 
arm, endeavoring to snatch the pearls from 
her neck, but she was quick and active and 
eluded his grasp. She grew whiter and 
whiter as I watched them, and was about 
tc fall, when the brute seized a hatchet 
lying near and brought it down unerring- 
ly upon the childish face lifted towards 
him. She fell forward at his feet. and a 
stream of red blood stole across the white 
sanded floor while he gazed unmoved at 
his handiwork. ‘The old woman crept to 
his side and tremblingly laid her withered 
hand upon his arm, but with a savage 
gesture he raised his weapon once morc, 
und she too lay stretched before him on 
the floor. 

“*Stupefied with horror I saw the man 
begin to pry up some of the hearth bricks 
with his knife; then, even while I was 
gazing, the whole scene faded out of sight. 
The room was dark and empty, the moon- 
beams glanced through the open doorway, 
and J fled like a terrified child—fled from 
that horrible place back to my room, 
where I paced the floor until daylight. 

“The next morning I determined upon 
vn immediate investigation of the strange 
uffair, and before going to breakfast re- 
traced my steps through hall and library 
and long window to the old kitchen. 

“Could I have been dreaming the night 
before when I had stood upon this very 
spot and gazed helplessly at that fearful 
scene? Not a trace of any struggle re- 
mained now. There was no blood upon 
the floor. Cobwebs hung in festoons from 
the ceiling, veiled the corners, and tangled 
themselves about the decrepit remains of 
furniture. The chimney was ruinous, the 
fireplace damp and moldy from recent 
rains. Ants were running lazily along the 
dusty planks, and birds had built nests 
under the rafters. In short, it looked 
exactly as any deserted and decaying 
building might be expected to look— 
neglected and commonplace. 

“T went inside. The floor resounded, 


and the rotten planks bent beneath my 
Nothing suspicious was to be 


weight. 














seen; but as I stooped over the hearth I 
noticed that several of the bricks were 
loose, and taking out my pocket-knife | 
attempted to remove one of them. 

“But no, I said to myself, ‘I will go 
no farther alone. I will send for a work- 
man, on pretense of having lost some- 
thing; ’ and, turning away with a sense of 
relief I hastened back to the inn and my 
coffee, of which I felt greatly in need. 

“* Certainly, certainly’; said mine 
host, when I tendered a request that he 
should find a mason for me. ‘I will take 
Sam, my man, and we will go together.’ 

“The bricks were easily removed. Be- 
neath them we found—first, a magnificent 
string of pearls, yellow with age; next, 
two skeletons, one evidently that of a tall 
woman, the other slight and frail. I had 
entertained no doubt of the result myself. 
I knew that ghastly vision could not have 
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been sent to me for nothing.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Crosby 
as the Colonel paused. “ What an ex- 
perience! Did you never account for it 
in any way? Was there no tradition con- 
nected with your vision? ” 

“Yes. I believe there was some grew- 
some legend in regard to the apparition, 
but it was rather incoherent, and I never 
cared to acquaint myself with its details. 
I have never thought of the place since 
without a shudder, and you can well 
imagine that I did not spend another 
night in that house. 

“No; in answer to your question, I 
do not believe in ghosts, but there is my 
story, ‘an ower true tale,’ old friend. 
Make of it what you will.” 

And with a shrug of his powerful 
shoulders, Colonel Danvers filled his pipe 
again and changed the subject. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 





BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


Time slips, love stirs, love waxes, love doth bloom; 


And maids still wear thy blameless crown, O tree 


Of trees! but for the most unthinkingly. 


Why not syringa, or the lilacs plume, 


Or white rose wreath, or jasmine, in the room 


Of orange flowers? The chooser’s sapiency 


The tree’s sweet habitude shall prove to thee; 


Be lessoned, happy bride and tender groom. 


Moon after moon the orange knows no rest; 


Love hath not season. 


Leafage of fond thought, 


Flowers of soft speech and golden fruit of deeds 


Follow in tireless sequence. 


Therefore, lest 


Thy love sometime may idle grow, be taught 


The message which thy marriage posy pleads. 
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Arms of the Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel. 











(¢ URING three days and_ three 
nights,” say the Persians, “the 


soul of a dead man hovers about 
the lifeless body, then reluctantly takes its 
flight.” But the spirits of the dead of Mont 
St. Michel still linger about that rocky fort- 
ress and whisper their tales of woe to him 
who will give ear. Even the treacherous 
sands that make wide sweep around the 
Mount utter warning voices. Listen, as the 
dense fog rolls in from the sea ani envelops 
allin gray mystery! 
Listen, and you shall 
hear strange mur- 
murs rising from the 
cavenrs beneath your 
feet, where lie the 
bones and crumbling 
armor of the unshriv- 
en dead! Squadrons 
and battaiions here 
met in deadly grap- 
ple, and, even as they 
fought, the long 
gaunt fingers of the 
fiends beluw reached 
up and dragged vic- 
tor and vanquished 
beneath the shifting sands. 

These legends and others you can read in 
the pictured history woven on the Bayeux 
tapestry by the lily fingers of Queen Ma- 
tilda and her maidens, sighing, as they 
nimbly wove, for absent husband and lover 
away in the wars. 

Even to-day, peasants, in low tones at 
their fireside, tell of great ships that 
here found their grave; and ancient tradi- 
tions recall the time, still more remote, 
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when a vast forest covered the waste, and 
hoary Druids, with golden knives, cut mis- 
leto from the branches, and, upon rock al- 
tars, offered human victims to a _blood- 
thirsty god. Step lightly! speak softly! 
For you move above a city of the dead, 
their graves unmarked, one lofty rock, the 
““Mount,” an imperishable monument for 
all. 

Nature herself seems restless in her pos- 
session of this strange relic of a gloomy 
past. The turbid Couesnon feels its evil 
influence and seeks to avoid it; flowed 
formerly on its northern side, tnen vainly 
shifted its course to the southern side. An 
old quatrain of the region commemorates 
the folly of the attempt. 

“Le Couesnon, 

Par sa folie 

A mis le Mont 

En Normandie.” 

In vain! The Mount stands like a gi- 
gantic frowning monarch, its tiara a sculp- 
tured abbey indifferent to storm and flood. 
Stands it in league with hell and in bold 
defiant feud with heaven? Who shall say? 
But dim records, on yellow pages of rusty 
books, speak of five several times when 
heaven has aimed a thunderbolt at this 
scornful crag and sent down a fiery message 
of consuming condemnation. 

However, St. Aubert, old-time bishop of 
Avranches, could not have been mistaken; 
this sullen mount of rock was St. Michel’s 
own choice; did not the warrior-angel lay 
his convincing finger on the prelate’s head, 
as his indented skull, to-day, at Avranches, 
testifies. 

And when the zealous monks brought over 
from Italy fragments of cloth, relics of the 
archangel’s mantle, all doubt was at an end. 
The monks on their return did not conceal 
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their mission and their treasure, and there- 
after pilgrims flocked to the new shrine 
and were healed, and going away spread 
widely the fame of St. Michael’s Mount; 
thousands more came, and departing left 
their offsprings and the abbey grew rich 
and famous; so that princes and potentates 
visited it, said their prayers, lavished gifts 
and departed, having quietly noted the 
surprising excellence of the grim fortress 
as a receptacle for their conquered foes 
and their indiscreet friends. 

Mrs. Margaret Oliphant looked across the 
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sand-wastes from Avranches and casually 
wrote in her note book that the place looked 
like “A great pie, set on a brown, uncovered 
table.” But a closer approach corrects such 
light comment, and reveals the sombre 
majesty of the rocky islet and its frowning 
battlements. If, however, the essence of 
the comic, as philosophers tell us is “ia 
congruity,” the traveler may weil smile even 
through nis indignation as he sees the 
gauut gray walls placarded with gizantic 
advertisements of the famous Mudame 
Poulard and her toothsome ometettes. Her 
commercial spirit is insistent and icono- 
clastic. Some enthusiastic, half-famished 
pilgrims of to-day declare her a saint and 
“list” her in the calendar; but no saint she, 
unless of the order of St. Theresa, who had 
ecstatic visions while cooking “but never 
burned her fish.” Alas, that the comely, 
clever dame should so disfigure this ro- 
mantic spot! “The nearer the church, the 
farther from God,” say the Hindoos. Sure- 
ly the same destructive law of familiarity 
has operated in Madame Poulard’s heart 
and the grand solitary mediaeval Mount has 
become, to her, only a means of revenue. 

Pass now through the low sullen gate- 
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The Wheel of Despair. 


ways, glance for a moment at the huge 
“Michellettes,” abandoned on the sands by 
the frustrated English in 1434, and look up- 
ward at the tiny iron track leading to the 
lofty battlements! That track was once 
a runway for a wooden car, drawn by a 
rope, wound on the axle of a huge wheel, 
turned by despairing captives, who trod 
the eridless inner rim, as captive squirrels 
tread their revolving wheel. But the Sieur 
de Montgomery, in 1591, sent up over that 
perilous pathway eager soldiers instead of 
provisions. In the gray dawn they ascended 
singly and were surprised and killed by the 
warned and watchful monks. Seventy-eight 
went up into the silence and no sign of 
victory came down to the anxious chieftain 
at the base of the cliff. Another warrior 
was sent up with the command, “throw 
down to us, as proof, one of the tonsured 
devils!” A pause, and presently— 
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“A human form, 
In monkish gown, 
With tonsured head, 
Came tumbling down.” 

Yet not a monk; in reality, one of the 
dead assailants, hastily shaven and skill- 
fully arrayed in monkish garb; then ,de- 
ceived, others went up; ninety-eight in all; 
and all received with mace and spear, and 
piled dead, as woodcutters pile logs, in the 
dark passageway. But the Sieur Montgom- 
ery scented treason, gave over the attack 
and fled with his terrified remnant. 

peseiger and beseiged are gone; but, at 
dawn, or at twilight, or when the gray mist 
rises from the sea and envelops turret and 
tower, you may feei the presence of a gnost- 
ly company, successive centuries mingled in 
this momentary present, still haunting the 
old ivied walls and gliding along the dim 
corridors. Is there not some hidden truth 
in the Oriental doctrine of transmigration? 
And these white gulls, that swing in silent 
circles about barbican and parapet, are they 
not the souls of the unhappy dead, despair- 
ing captives once, now doomed to haunt 
this rocky islet, until the last great day. 

Yonder roof covers the dwelling whither 
the gallant constable, Du Guesclin, brought 
his bride, the lovely Tiphanie. Here, on the 
Mount, though it were known as “St. Michel- 
en-peril-de-la-mer,” the fair bride found 
safest nest; perils by foeman’s hand are 
often greater than perils from angry sea. 
“Tiphanie the Witch,” the dull-brained peo- 
ple called her as soon as they learned of 
her nightly study of the stars and her mys- 
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terious sayings about the future. Du Gues- 
clin was far away in Spain and the faithful 
wife amused herself, not with lovers but 
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with astrologic symbols. Avranches still 
treasures her calendar on vellum, with its 
characteristic “lucky’ ’and “unlucky” days. 
Of February she asserts: 

“Quarta subit mortem 

Proternit tertia fortem.” 

The first two days of August are thus de- 
scribed: 

“Prima necat fortem 
Prosternit tertia fortem.” 

The third and tenth of September were 

significant of physical infirmity: 
“Tertia Septembris 
Et denus fert mala membris.” 

Tradition has it that the learned lady 
gave to her lord a complete list of the un- 
lucky days of the year; and the constable, 
when already engaged in the fatal battle 
of Auray, September 29th, 1264, glanced— 
but too late—at this list, and found the 29th 
upon it. 


Gone are they both, lord and lady, but 
they were happy here; the mighty sea-girt 
Mount was a scene of joy to them. To few 
others, alas! Hundreds and thousands here 
moaned away hope and life. Viollet le Duc 
says of the great abbey crowning the top 
of the granite cone, “It may stand as the 
most beautiful example we have of the re- 
ligious and military art of the middle-ages.”’ 
Architecture is “frozen music,” said Mad- 
ame de Stael. Then this vast pile of hewn 
and carved stone must be a granite dirge; 
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for sighs and groans have saturated it with 
hate and horror during ten long centuries. 
When first the monks built cells for them- 
selves, they hewed out dungeons for cap- 
tives; and, as late as 1836, Victor Hugo, 
quick to feel dramatic contrasts, visited 
the castle and wrote, “A strange place! 
Boundless spaces of sea and air around it; 
and there, just above, at a cranny, the pale 
face of a prisoner. Never have I noted, as 
here, what a cruel antithesis man can make 
with nature.” 

“La Mervielle” was built in the thirteenth 
century. Three vast halls it comprises, 
superimposed. The topmost, with its beauti- 
ful cloister, open to the sky, and surrounded 
by two hundred and twenty exquisitely deco- 
rated columns. Near at hand is the court- 
yard, high in air, like a lofty plateau, known 
as “Le Saut Gaultier.” Over a low parapet 
you gaze dizzily down through space, along 
the rocky walls, and recall the dreadful tale 
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of the crazed lover who, a prisoner but al- 
lowed a little liberty, clutched at the fuller 
liberty of death, leaped for it, fell, fell and 
splintered bones and scraps of flesh and 
fragments of clothing were gathered a few 
days later from the cruel rocks hundreds 
of feet below. 

Here, too, was enacted the closing scene 
in the troubled life of poor Barbes. At first 
he was chained in one of the dungeons, 
deep down in the crypt. “In Pace” they 
called his cell; his predecessor in this dark 
hole, Steub, grown desperate at endless 
gloom, put razor to throat and with one 
quick, fierce movement of arm escaped from 
two prisons. But Barbes’s restless heart 
fought against the grim pleasantry of the 
name; his eager mind revolved plans; he 
escaped from his dungeon, fled upward, 
emerged upon this open court, felt the fresh 
air of God’s world entering his nostrils. 
He pieced together strips torn from sheets, 
and lowered himself, by this frail rope, 
down, down—but death awaited him below, 
as well as above; and he dangled in mid- 
air at the end of his tether, far from the 
rocky bottom; and at last his grasp relaxed, 
one shriek, and he lay, truly, “In Pace.” 

The dungeon of Barbes was not the only 
one. Scores of others lurked, silent and 
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hungry, in the depths of the huge grim pile. 
Far down in the heart of the rock they 
were hewn; and, in them, hopeless hearts 
fluttered feebly and then ceased; men died 
as scores had died before them, their very 
bed sometimes a heap of bones, the mortal 
remains of former victims. Little wonder 
that these dungeons were called “Oubli- 
ettes.” A human being, buried here, wrap- 
ped in damp and darkness, was indeed for- 
gotten by men, and doubtless fancied he 
was forgotten also by God. 

How many, in all, think you? How many 
human bodies have festered and moulder2d 
in thes hideous “‘cachots,” since the earliest 
times? Who can say? Is the record any- 
where kept? Not on earth. Is it kept in 
heaven? Between the years 1793 and 1863— 
yes ,so late as that—14,000 prisoners were 
incarcerated. Not all died, but many did. 
With the fall of the first empire, “lettres de 
cachet” ceased and “la volonte de Napoleon” 
succeeded them. In 1814 over two hundred 
prisoners were held. Such modern records 
are easily consulted; but, far back in the 
misty past all is illegible, obscure, sullen, 
silent. These dark dungeon maws may have 
swallowed all that was offered. “Le Cachot 
du Diable,”’ “La Trappe,” “Le Grand Exil,” 
and “Le Petit Exil’” now are only gloomy 
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names upon the lips of guide and visitor; 
but once they were grim jests on the lips 
of merciless jailors, and ghostly realities 
in the hearts of forsaken human victims. 

Yet Death was not sole monarch, with 
Cruelty his prime minister, throughout this 
vast pile. Groans and sighs echoed among 
the dungeons, but in bower and hall there 
was mirth and revelry. The visitor to the 
“Salle des Chevaliers” fancies he hears 
again the biare of trumpets and sees once 
r-ore the gorgeous pageant as a knightly 
train sweeps across the magnificent Gothic 
hall in damask and ermine, with gleaming 
spear-point and glint of firelight on golden 
crests. But, below, far below, ceaseless 
despair and. tardy death. 


Louis XI., cynical, sinister monarch, loved 
to come to St. Michel. His fiendish soul 
took keenest delight, however, not on con- 
course of knights and ladies, but in secret 
tour among the thick-walled “cachots” and 
“oubliettes.” He was a connoisseur in such 
matters, and at every visit he left six hun- 
dred crowns in gold as an encouragement to 
the chief jailor. 

A fragmentary record has come down to 
us concerning a certain “Vieux Chevalier 
d’O——.” He was suspected (sic) of haviag 
killed his mother with a sword. When some 
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one told the jailor that the man was haif 
mad, that worthy replied, comfortingly, 
“then we will make the other half mad, 
also.” 

Human ingenuity was not exhausted, how- 
ever, at Mont St. Michel, with the build- 
ing of dungeons as dens of incarceration. 
“The Cage” was also used through many 
years. Rumor had it, later, that the struc- 
ture was made of iron, but Madame de Gen- 
lis, who visited the prisons in 1782, tells 
us that she carefully questioned the keepers 
and they assured her that the cage was of 
wood. Whatever its substance, it proved a 
living death to many. Here languished 
Chassigne, who had written a pamphlet 
against Letellier, bishop. of Reims, calling 
him a “Cochon mitre;” then, fearing that 
his vivid literary style might not meet with 
acceptance in high places, he fled straight- 
way to Holland, where he dwelt securely 
for a time; but, by treachery he was lured 
back to French soil, was seized, and was 
placed in “The Cage.” 


Another writer, whose unruly pen brought 
him to his death, was Victor de la Castagne 
of Frankfort, commonly called Dubourg. He 
poor scribbler, wrote much that was not 
good family reading; Victor Hugo ranked 


_ him as “parmi ces pauvres scribes en robe 
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de chambre, et sans bonnet de nuit.” In an 
unlucky hour poor Dubourg ventured to 
criticize the conduct of Louis XIV.; at once 
the king gave command; “The Cage” opened 
its door and Dubourg never went out alive. 
Horrible tales are told of rats devouring his 
still quivering flesh. He starved himself 
at the last. Perhaps the “ruling passion” 
was strong in death, for he scratched, with 
an old nail, drawings and inscriptions all 
over the wooden bars that shut him from 
freedom. 


Mont St. ilichel, the most fascinating 
remnant of mediaval architecture in Eu- 
rope! The curse of blood, the seal of death, 
seems to rest upon it. Mysterious in its ori- 
gin, issuing from Druidic rites, echoing 
monkish orgies, stained with the blood of 
innocence, it still raises its granite head to 
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the skies, still fronts the storms, still defies 
the condemnation of heaven. 





Bolt of the Dungeon 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Carrier Pigeon 


Donaldson, right guard of the Buckeley 
*varsity, had for two seasons been one :f 
the “big” players on the team. It was diffi- 
cult to pick the ‘big’ men of that team, 
they were all so magnificent in their various 
brawny ways—easily the greatest football 
eleven that Buckeley had ever had—but if 
you had asked the coach, before he made 
up the list of players for the final big game 
of the year, who he was going to choose, 
you would have heard Donaldson mentioned 
near the beginning—provided the coach 
would have told you anything about it, 
which you may very well doubt. 

He was a country lad, this Donaldson, 
with the strength of the Sierras in his bones 
and a rural good nature about his big boly 
that made rather a baby elephant of him. 
I count it a privilege to say that he and I 
were chums ,along with another chap in the 
same class, Tom Banning by name, who 
hailed from the city of San Francisco. Tom 
loved the country and Donaldson the city 
—which the way things are always dis- 
posed on the earth, if you would hear Tom 
tell it—and as for me, who had been raised 
at sea, I liked both the country and the city. 
All of us were agreed on one point, and that 
was that football was a very good game, 
wherever it chanced to be played. 

Tom and I took great pride in Donaldson. 
We predicted that after leaving college he 
would become a great man. He had two 
more years yet, and two more games to 
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play against Hanford, the other California 
university which so continually beset us; 
so that there was a chance he would become 
a great man before he left (which he verl- 
tably did); but in any event there was 
greatness ahead for any man who could en- 
gineer his way through the line as he 
could, and this we often told him. 

One fine afternoon in June, Donaldson 
came stalking into our study—which the 
three of us shared in common—with a gun 
over his shoulder. 

“Come out into the hills with me,” he 
said, “I have something to tell you. Well 
pretend that we’re going hunting, in case 
anybody should see us moping off together.” 

“Do your talking here,” advised Toin, 
with a yawn; “I’m tired.” 

I rose from a task of letter-writing and 
took a small bird rifle off the wall. 

“Stay if you like,’ said Donaldson, turn- 
ing on his heel. He and I went down the 
stairs in silence and struck across. the 
campus northward to the range of low-lying 
hills which divides the counties of Alameda 
and Contra Costa. When we had begun che 
ascent of the first of these, after the walk- 
ing of a mile, Donaldson turned to me and 
said: 

“Do you know Driscol of the Hanford var- 
sity?—played quarter last year and cap- 
tained the team.” 

“By reputation only,” I replied. 

“Well, that’s as near as I know him,” re- 
turned Donaldson, “except that I have sev- 
eral times awakened from a scrimmage 
and found his eyes glaring into mine not a 
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foot away, and the ball somewhere on the 
ground between us. We were never forn- 
ally introduced. I do know a certain friend 
of his, however, a young lady who happens 
to be my cousin. She lives near Hanford. 
I can’t imagine why Driscol should tell an 
outsider any college secret, but he has just 
told her a very important one, and, as it hap- 
pened to concern me, her cousinly solicitude 
got the better of her discretion—” 

“You mean,” said I, interrupting, “that, 
as no girl can keep a secret under any cir- 
cumstances, she couldn’t rest until she had 
told you all about it.” 

“There you are mistaken,” rejoined Dona- 
eldson. “She refused to tell me any more 
than a very bare fact, the details of which 
I am left to guess at. Nor would she even 
listen to me when I begged her for just 
one litle clue to work on.” 














“Whew!” I whistled. 

“Now, this is all that Helen, my cousin, 
has told me: simply that Charlie Driscol 
has gone away for two months, nobody 
knows where, with twenty thousand dol- 
lars in his pocket. Why did she take such 
pains to write that to me? The significance 
is plain.” 

“As plain as freckles,” I ~eplied. 

It was plain, also, why Driscol, Senior, 
was in a temper. Football down Hanford 
way was an extremely impnrtant matter, and 
lately it had become a very tender one. 
It had enabled this young university, by 
winning five annual games in succession 
from the venerable State institution at 
Buckeley, to take a grip on public attention 
which all but broke down the prestige that 
Buckeley had gained through a quarter-cen- 
tury’s hard work in the real business of 
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“Humph!” I said, “and what is this pre- 
cious bare fact?” 

“Just this: Young Driscol’s father, who 
seems to be a person of means, was a wit- 
ness of the last two football games between 
Buckeley and Hanford. He saw Hanford 
wiped completely off the gridiron for the 
first two times in her history. It made him 
wild. He swore that Hanford should win 
the next year if it reduced him to bank- 
ruptcy. Just how money can make any 
difference in the play I am unable to im- 
agine, except it may hire better coaches 
and trainers than a moderate fund can af- 
ford. But the Driscols, father and son, 
have some definite scheme in view, and 
this is the point of the business: Last 
week young Driscol disappeared from col- 
lege, to be gone all through the summer 
vacation. He took with him a bank-book 
worth twenty thousand dollars.” 


student-making. Endowed at the beginning 
of its existence with a singularly strong 
team, the younger college had in these five 
years of victory advertised herself with it 
to an extent she could not have reached 
by any other means, however excellent, in 
less than twenty years; so that, even in the 
sixth and seventh years, when victory was 
changed to defeat and the subject of foot- 
ball became so acutely tender down Hanford 
way, it still held her up to public attention, 
and was one of the mainstays of her fame, 
however bitter a blessing it had suddenly 
become to her. 

All through the year following Hanford’s 
first defeat the rivalry had grown at a quick- 
ened pace, with the shoe of victory fitting 
well to the other foot. If Buckeley had tried 
hard to win from the new college in the 
first place, she was now setting a consid- 
erably faster gait to keep ahead with what 
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she had finally won; and if Hanford had 
made a brave start of it, she was coming 
upon the other’s heels in the day of her re- 
verse with a desperate determination which 
the smallest stumble on the part of Buckeley 
would have turned into a winning. 

The meeting of the two football teams in 
the Thanksgiving game of that year is still 
spoken of among the great contests of the 
country. For the second time the State uni- 
versity won, and by a tremendous score. 
And right here began that extraordinary 
turn in this rivalry business which will ever 
be looked back upon with a thrill in the 
minds of both colleges, and with perhaps 
a bit of thankfulness, down in the under- 
neath of it, that the whole affair happened 
to turn out altogether contrary to the way 
it was planned. 

Donaldson and I must have been review- 
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ing in our minds some of these sstirring 
events of the past two years—called up, as 
they had been, by the strange news he had 
just received from Hanford—for we walked 
along for several minutes in silence. A 
wooded scenery wound around us, and an 
occasional rabbit scampered through the 
underbrush, but we had not thought of 
shooting as_ yet. Donaldson’s problem 
weighed in upon us. Silence and the woods 
are good things for problems to feed on, 
and we let ours have a fill of it It was 
only after we had emerged into a more open 
country near the very top of the hill, that 
Donaldson pulled himself into a lighter 
mood and laughed. 

“There’s something funny about old Dris- 
col’s faith in money,” he said. ‘What could 
all the money in the world do against a team 
like ours? We’ll have the same playervs 
we had last year, and with them we played 


a tie with the best eleven the East could 
send out against us last Christmas. Does 
the old gentleman think that money can 
make any eleven Hanford men in the whole 
college play better than that? They don't 
want his money anyhow. If it were me, I 
should play worse if I thought I were be- 
ing hired.” 

“So you would,” I agreed, slapping him 
on the back; “but look out, here comes a 
wild pigeon.” 

I unshung my rifle as I spoke, and its 
report snapped into the roar of Vonaldson's 
shotgun as the bird swept over our heads. 

“Too high,” said the owner of the shot- 
gun, seeing that the game flew on. 

We turned about and I pulled twice more, 
to no better purpose. I was in the act of 
lowering the rifle when a crack of white 
smoke popped out of the bushes before us, 





some fifty yards, and the pigeon closed its 
wings convulsively and swerved to the 
ground. 

Donaldson uttered an exclamation. As 
for me, I could only stare at the spot of 
blue where the bird had fallen out, as though 
to see some supernatural hand in the ex- 
ploit. Nobody came to pick tne victim up. 
Donaldson looked from me to the bushes 
ahead of him, then at my gun, then back 
to the bushes; then a very comical expres- 
sion appeared on his round countenance. 

“There’s only one rifle in California that 
could have done that,” he declared, scratch- 
ing his head. “And that’s Thomas Ban- 
ning’s.” Upon which, who should walk out 
of the bushes but the very person he had 
named. In his left hand he carried a rifle 
a good deal like my own. With his right he 
caught up the pigeon and tossed it toward 
us, calling out: 
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“Take your old pigeon, since you seem to 
want it bad enough to come way up here 
after it, and leave me to dangle my heeis 
at home.” 


“No worse than you, at any rate,” retorted 
Donaldson, “with your wild galloping in 
our tracks before they were cold. I thougat 
you were tired.” 


“Brotherly concern for your welfare, my 
dear fellow,” rejoined the other, as he came 
up and recovered the pigeon from where he 
had thrown it. “These hills are lonely and 
I was afraid something might happen to 
you with those guns. Don’t you think you 
had better hand them over to me for safety? 
You may set them off by accident any time 
and hit something.” 


“Never you mind about us,” I advised 
him. Secretly I envied him his skill, which 
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read the following extraordinary message: 


Greeting from two hundred miles away, 
dear old Hanford! 

The place is secured and is as safe 
from the eyes of Buckeley as though it was 
in Siberia. We shall have the material all 
right within another week. Then hurrah 
for a two months’ job of putting it together! 

As we are fifty miles from any railroad 
and forty from postoffice or telegraph, and 
have only three pigeons left, you won’t hear 
from us very often; but when you receive 
no message you will know that everything 
is all right. 

Of course you appreciate the necessity 
of absolute secrecy. All you have to do is to 
keep still—we’ll attend to this end of it. 

Yours for Buckeley’s downfall, 

G. D.; “Oi. 


“Driscol!” 








SS 
We will walk thro’ the grain fields. 


was nothing short of phenomenal; and if I 
could have foreseen how soon it was going 
to save Buckeley from a dreadful piece of 
disaster I must have envied him all the 
more;: but on the top of this taunt was the 
very last place I should have admitted it. 
“Hand over the bird and I’ll pluck it.” 

“For your dinner, I suppose,” he replied, 
obeying my request. 

I had hardly taken a feather out of it 
when I made a discovery. There was a tiny 
bit of paper folded under its wing. 

‘Look here, fellows!” I exclaimed—“It’s 
a carrier!” 

The others bent over me in not a little 
excitement while I cut loose the paper and 
spread it out on my hand. It was of very 
fine tissue and contained some writing in 
ink. 

“Read it—read it!’ cried both my com- 
panions together. I did as I was bid, and 





That was all Donaldson could say, but I 
understood. Tom started to open his mouth, 
but Donaldson put his hand over it, and I 
could see in the staring eyes just peeping 
over the great brown hand a light of excite- 
ment which must have reflected something 
of my own. But Tom did not know as much 
of what was behind that message as we did, 
or could at least make a good guess at; and 
the first thing to be done was to tell him, 
before he should waste any of his good en- 
ergy in exclamations. This we immediately 
did. 

“Come back to the study,” said Donald- 
son, glancing about us hurriedly. “But sepa- 
rate first. This affair is bigger than any- 
body dreams. You can’t tell what that lit- 
tle message may mean to us. It may be the 
key to the unlocking of no-end of a conspir- 
acy, which otherwise would have gone 
quietly ahead without our even suspecting 
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it, until we were bowled completely over.” 

“It is no small business, that is plain,” 
I said. “With twenty thousand dollars, a 
carrier pigeon post, and a base of opera- 
tions hidden two hundred miles away, there’s 
certainly something doing.” 

“The dead secrecy of it is what crushes 
me,’ said Tom, with such an expression 
as he might have worn if he had seen a 
1 ghost. “It gives a fellow a creepish sort of 
t feeling, as though he were down under a 
) blanket and couldn’t get out, or see who 
the mischief was trying to smother him.” 
f “But we know who this is that is tryiag 
H to smother us,” I said. 
| “Much good that does us, since we don’t 
i know where he is,” was the reply. 

“It will be our business to find out where 
| he is,” said Donaldson; and with this he 
struck off abruptly through the brush to de- 
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scend the hill alone. 

There could be no two opinions as to 
this declaration of our duty, of course. Ton 
and I merely nodded our heads in assent 
as we too started for college. I saw that 
Tom had just been struck by an idea, but 
1 had no time then to ask him wnat it was. 
He was veering off on a course by himseif, 
as Donaldson had set the example for, and 
soon I was left to pursue my way down the 
hill alone, like the rest. When I got to the 
study the idea was impatiently awaiting 
q me, as well as Donaldson, who came in a 
moment later. 

! Tom went straight to the bookshelves 
and took down an atlas, which he spread 
open on a table, while we gathered around 
it and sat down. A map of California lay 
t ’ before us. Tom laid a ruler across it and 
| drew a simple black line the up-and-down 
way of the page, saying as he leant back 
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in his chair with an air of having solved a 
great problem: 

“That is the way we shall go.” 

We stared at him. 

“Simply a case of mathematics and a 
Knowledge of carrier pigeons,” he explained. 
“When we shot this pigeon he was heading 
for Hanford. Very well; Hanford was his 
objective terminal. We will place our pen- 
cil so,” indicating the town of Hanford on 
the map. “Now follow it to Buckeley, 
where the pigeon fell when he was stopped 
on his course. We will make another dot 
there. Now I draw a straight mark in line 
with these two points, so. How far do i 
draw it? Just four inches, because the 
seale of this map is fifty miles to the inch, 
and the message says it came from two 
hundred miles away trom ‘dear old Han- 
ford.’ ” 





The irony which Tom put into the last 
three words made Donaldson and me smile 
even through the admiration we must first 
have shown for his cleverness in settling 
the knottiest part of the problem. We won- 
dered what the writer of the “dear old Han- 
ford” note would say if he knew where that 
precious document had landed. 

“It left that point,” said Tom, putting 
his pencil on the cross, “at about six o’clock 
this morning, coming in a bee-line for the 
Driscol place, which sets back of the col- 
lege on the hill. I went to a party there 
once, and a swell one it was, too. As our 
messenger flew over Buckeley, which hap- 
pens to be in a line between the two points 
of communication, he had the bad luck to 
be fired upon by one tolerably fair marks- 
man—and there you are. Now this is the 
gist of it: in going to hunt down Charlie 
Driscol in his myterious seclusion we shall 
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have to follow the same course the carrier 
took and travel directly in a straight line.” 

“What’s that for?’ asked Donaldson. 
“Having located the spot, approximately, 
it doesn’t matter how we get there, so long 
as we get here in a hurry.” 

“Pigeons,” said Tom, laconically. 
must meet some on our way.” 

“We must!” I cried, the daring hope in 
Tom’s mind breaking in upon me. “By keep- 
ing in their course we may intercept yet 
another messenger.” 

“Can you do it, Tom?” asked Donaldson, 
eagerness and doubt in his tone. “Oh-h-h!” 
slapping his knee in a sudden burst of mirth 
—that would be too rich! Think of poor 
Papa Driscol waiting for those notes while 
three Buckeleyites are calmly bagging thera 
as fast as they come along! Let’s see— 
what is it the first message says: ‘When 
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“It doesn’t seem to bite at my flights of 
speculation, either,” said Donaldson. “We 
need more bait, in the shape of aerial mes- 
sages. It’s something connected with fout- 
ball, of course, and it bears vitally on the 
game for next season. That’s enough to 
take me up there, if curiosity would not— 
and when it comes to curiosity | am faiily 
burning up with it.” 

“Here, too,” said Tom. 

“And here,” I added. 

It was to be a journey on foot au the way, 
if we were to keep to a straight course, since 
there was no conveyance on earth that 
could surmount the obstacles we shouid 
meet wich. 

“We shall have to walk right over farms, 
grain-fields, orchards, pastures, and even 
flower gardens, 1f they are very large,” said 
‘vom. “Climbing fences will be a continu- 














Here comes a wild pigeon. 


you receive no message you will know that 
everything is all right!’ Save us!” cried 
Donladson, rolling on a couch and kicking 
his heels in the air—‘what a_ beautiful-- 
what a glorious—sell!” 

“And his twenty thousand dollars,” I 
added, joining him, while Tom only gazel 
at us with a comical gravity. “What a pity 
that he can’t know how it is being spent 
in the gay and giddy wilds of a primeval 
forest in Trinity county—though,” I con- 
cluded more soberly, sitting up—‘‘what any- 
pody can be doing in the wilds of Trinity 
county, where a human being isn’t seen 
once a month, where there are no wagon 
roads, no habitations, no footprints except 
of animals—nothing but a tangle of dense 
foliage and steep mountains—what anybody 
can do with money up there is a tirfle too 
deep for my feeble intellect to get a line 
on.” 


ous performance from six a. m to six p. m. 
daily. Fording streams will be a common 
accompaniment, and we shall have one large 
lake and a piece of bay to get over some- 
how. Mountains wll litter our pathway; 
canyons and gorges that will make our 
heads swim will yawn at our feet more thin 
once; a forest or two wilt have to be cut 
through, I shouldn’t wonder, to say noth- 
ing the possibilities of brush fires which 
will have to be taken with our eyes shut 
and wet blankets tied round our heads. 
O, it will be an interesting trip! Don’t worry 
about that;” and Tom was so cheered by the 
prospect that he relapsed into a heavy si- 
lence. 

This was a part of the business that I 
hadn’t thought much about until he drew 
attention to it; and I must own that the idea 
of climbing over two hundred miles of tan- 
gled farms, forests, rivers, gorges, moun- 
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tains and what not, struck me into a silence 
to match his. But Donaldson actually grew 
the more bouyant with the bigness of the 
undertaking, and was in the greater impa- 
tience to get started. 

“We shall probably not see a road during 
our entire journey,’ he remarked. “What 
a lark.” 

We set out very quietly before the break 
of the following morning. Each of us car- 
ried a change of clothing of a rough quality, 
a kit of tin dishes, a canteen, an emergency 
bag filled with odds and ends, some provis- 
ions for immediate needs, and a gun. In our 
pockets was money enough to buy food and 
other necessities at farm houses on the way. 
Thus easily equipped we were in fit form 
to do good walking, and Tom said if we met 
with any kind of luck we should reach our 





in search of a possible message. We had 
hardly had time to disappoint ourselves of 
this hope when a voice said, right over my 
shoulder: 

“Waal, my young fellers, seein’ as how 
that bird belongs ter me, I reckon you’d 
better come along and explain ter ther con- 
stable the way you happened to git aholt 
of it.” 

We looked up into the face of a very se- 
rene old gentleman, in denim blouse and 
overalls. He had spoken with a mildness 
of manner—a sort of deprecatory defer- 
ence—which might well have thrown us off 
our guard, and small blame to our bumps of 
caution had it done so; but the short, stout 
stick he carried unobtrusively in his right 
hand had an air of business about it which 
resolved me on the spot to go and see what 














The first pigeon. 


destination and walk in on Charlie Driscel 
inside of a month. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Shooting Match. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
came upon the little village of Pinole, and it 
was here that our first serious adventure 
befell. Tom had told us that if a pigeon 
were coming from the enemy that day we 
should be on the lookout for it late in the 
afternoon. Sure enough, shortly after the 
hour mentioned I heard an exclamation 
from Donaldson, followed by the double re- 
port of his gun in rapid succession, and saw 
a blue pigeon cleaving the air far to my left. 
The next instant Tom had covered the bird 
with his unfailing rifle, and down it came 
fluttering at his feet. 

The three of us were together in a trice, 
eagerly pulling the pigeon’s wings apart 


the constable looked like, anyhow. Tom 
and Donaldson looked at the club, too, with 
a rather thoughtful expression, and Tom 
said, “Your pigeon?” in a kind of weak 
fashion, as if he had known it was the old 
gentleman’s pigeon all along, and had shot 
it on purpose. 

“I seen yer down her,” replied our cap- 
tor—for so we had begun to regard him— 
“and I want ter say, incerdental like, that 
it were the best shot I ever seen since 1 
were a boy an’ did a bit o’ shootin’ myse'f. 
Mighty handy with a rifle, you be, young 
feller. Where’d you come from?” 

“Alameda,” said ‘Lom promptly, giving 
the name of the county our college was ia. 

“Alameda, eh? Didn’t larn ter shoot thar 
in that lectle town, I’ll go bail,” replied the 
old gentleman, referring to the town by that 
name. 

“You'll have to go bail for us if you arrest 
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us,” said Donaldson. “Can we not settle this 
little mistake by paying you for the pigeon, 
so that we may continue on our journey?” 

“Yer mought,” was the reply, delivered 
very deliberately, “and again yer moughtn't. 
I don’t know where you’re headin’ fer—” 

He paused interrogatively, but we re- 
mained mute. 

“JT don’t know whar you're headin’ fer,” 
he repeated, “but ef it’s all the same ter 
you I hev an idee ter keep this feller with 
the gun here a day or two. I berlieve,” he 
added, looking at Tom very keenly, “It won't 
be in jail, neither.” 

“But it’s not all the same to us, 
made haste to inform him. 

“Then,” said the old gentleman pleas- 
antly, “I guess it’ll have ter be ther jail 
after all.” 

We looked at one another blankly. We 
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wrapped up in it. It’s a issue of real down- 
right neighborly feelin’. It’s a rivalry thet 
takes in the spites of the women-folks, the 
leetle quarrels of their kids, the poleetical 
disagreements of the men. Now, I’ve gota 
boy thet’s a tole’ble fair shot hisself, an’ 
ther ain’t but one other feller in the place 
thet he’s afeard of. The sup’rintendent of 
the powder works up here has a boy with 
an eye thet can sight a gun wuss ’an one 
o’ them Boer sharpshooters, an’ he allows 
thet he’ll show us our places in no time, 
especially my boy, who fit him once in a 
quarrel over some family chickens an’ licked 
him.” 

“And now,” said Tom, you are afraid he 
will even up the score by beating your boy in 
the shooting match.” 

“Exactly. An’ if he beats my kid he beats 
ever’ one else in the neighborhood. The 
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were strangers in the place and the old 
gentleman, evidently a man of standing, 
might do almost anything he pleased with 
us, with this slight pretext of the pigeon- 
killing as a foundation. Visions of the dark 
little country prison, an avaricious constable 
with a fee in sight, a slovenly justice of the 
peace, called away from a card game for 
the occasion, and impatient to return to it, 
a heavy fine and the delay caused by all this 
wretched business, filled us with gloom. 
It took about half an eye to see that we 
were at the old gentleman’s mercy. 

“What is the nature of this scheme of 
yours?” Donaldson finally asked. 

“Why, now ye’re talkin’,” responded the 
old gentleman. It’s jest this: Ther’s goin’ 
ter be the all-firedest shootin’ match in this 
here town ter-morrer that you ever heard 
of. It ain’t simply fer the fun o’ shootin’, 
but the hull town has all its grievances 
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people around here ud sooner lose their 
jobs at the powder works than have thet 
happen.” 

“The superintendent must be unpopular,” 
said Donaldson. 

“Unpop’lar,” echoed our strange acquaint- 
ance, “why, he’s so unpop’lar thet my pigs 
won’t go over an’ eat offen his land. Now 
you’ve got ter help this town ter show him 
who the people is, an’ we’ll teach a few 
other folks thet they can’t have ever’thing 
their own way, neither.” 

“You wish me to enter this match?” said 
Tom. 

“As a friend of mine what has just arrived 
on a visit,” replied the old gentleman, rub- 
bing his hands. “I invite all three of you 
young sirs to my house, where you’re ter 
make yerselfs ter home till you git tired. 
The match comes off termorrer afternoon. 
Will yeh do it?” 
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There was nothing for it but to assent, 
and this we did with the best grace we couli 
muster. 

“On two conditions,” said Tom; “that 
you do not ask us for our names, and that 
we be permitted to depart without hindrance 
to-morrow evening.” 

“Done,” returned our host, with satisfuac- 
tion. “I’ll give yeh names to suit myself. 
Mine’s not so secret—Jabez Myers, gentle- 
ment, an’ I’m very pleased to meet yeh.” 

Whereupon he shook each of us by the 
hand, inviting us to follow him as he set 
out at a shambling gait toward a little yel- 
lowish-brown cottage some hundred yards 
ahead of us across an unfenced field; and 
here in the company of the Myers family 
we spent the first night of our journey. 

We purposely arrived late at the range on 
the following afternoon. Myers junior had 
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handsome lad across the range. “O.id 
Griggs’s kid, you mean? O, he goes to col- 
lege—don’t live here much at all. Too hig:i- 
toned.” 

“College?” I repeated. “What college?’ 

“Hanford,” was the brief reply; then, see- 
ing me start, he bent a curious look upea 
me. “What ails yeh?” he demanded. “Didat 
yeh ever see a collegiate before?” 

My reply was to take leave of him abrupt- 
ly and start in search of Tom, who had gone 
off with Mr. Myers to find his place in the 
tournament. The promised meeting be- 
tween this Hanford student and Donaldson, 
who was known to every Hanford eye, was 
to be prevented at all costs, even to the 
withdrawal of Tom from the match and 
the return of the three of us upon the mercy 
of Jabez Myers. I kept an eye out for Do.- 
aldson while a-search for Tom; but neither 











A serene old gentleman. 


gone on ahead to take part in the prelimi- 
nary shoots, and, to the great delight of his 
friends, had won by a point the only engage- 
ment he had thus far had with the son of 
the superintendent. This was accounted «n 
augury of the ultimate result, and was 
cheered accordingly; but when I looked 
across the range where the neatly-clad 
form of the superintendent was pointed out 
to me, surrounded by a party of friends, 
with his son standing at ease on his rifle 
in the foreground, and observed the whole 
company to be laughing among themselves 
as if at some private amusement, I could 
see nothing to cheer about, unless it was the 
presence of Tom. 

“Who is that chap? Does he live here 
all the time?” I asked of a youth standing 
at my elbow. 

“Him?” was the reply, with a somewhat 
contemptuous jerk of the thumb toward the 











of them could I find until I ran straight 
into the latter in the very act of shaking 
hands with the Hanford young gentleman 
himself. 

“Hello, Mac,” he sang out cheerfully; 
“come and let me introduce you to Mr. 
Griggs. Mr. Griggs, my friend Mr. McDer— 
er—MacDonald,” he finished, missing my 
true name by a hair. 

“Mr. MacDonald, I am happy to make your 
acquaintance,” was the very courteous re- 
sponse, to which I murmured something as 
civil as I could think of in my confusion. 
What if Donaldson should appear now? 
The bare thought put me on the way to a 
chill. I got out a mumble of an apology and 
beat a hurried retreat, bent on finding my 
other companion instantly and clearing the 
town, leaving Tom to follow when he shoul! 
get ready. 

After a fruitless search for Donaldson, I 
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returned to the immediate scene of the 
match to find the main event over, with hou- 
ors even between Tom and Griggs, and a 
special match in prospect to settle their 
score. Young Myers had been nopelessly 
beaten. 

To Tom had been left the choice of de- 
tails for the special contest. 

“Make it simple,” he was saying as I came 
up—“the first bird that flies over.” 

His hearers, excepting Griggs, started in- 
credulously. Griggs shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bird is rather indefinite,” he said. “There 
are lots of pigeons about. Make it the first 
pigeon.” 

“Pigeon let it be,” said Tom. 

I demanded to know how many shots they 
were to take at the pigeon when it came, 
and also who was to take the first. 

“As many shots as we can get, and ae 





‘I of the sea.’”’ 


shoots first who can,” said Tom. 

By this time the onlookers hadn’t a shut 
mouth among them, and the way they ogled 
Tom would have been an object lesson for 
owls. “Cooler’n rock salt,” said one near 
me. “Ef it’s a bluff, it’s a tarnal spunky 
one. Gee! Look at him! here comes a 
bird.” 

And here, sure enough, one was coming, 
flying straight and true in a course that 
would take him right over our heads. 


Before he got well within range Ton, 


raised his rifle and fired. 

“Missed!” yelled the crowd. 

Then Griggs fired. 

The crowd broke into a roar of cheers. 
The bird, a blue pigeon, turned over back- 
wards and came straight down at his feet. 

If a pail of water had fallen over me I 
couldn’t have got a worse shock. Tom ws 
beaten and that was bad enough. But it 


was not as bad as was to come. I saw 
Griggs pick up the pigeon and turn it ovr 
with a start, while his smile of triumph 
died slowly away; and in the strange si. 
lence which followed I saw Tom turn pale 
and put out his hand impulsively toward 
the prize. 

“The carrier!” 

Tom smothered the exclamation under nis 
breath, but Griggs heard him. 

“What carrier?’ he demanded, wheeling. 
The two eyed each other like mastiffs. But 
I interposed. 

“Is it a carrier, really?” I asked, reach- 
ing out boldly and taking it from Griggs’s 
hand as though in the most disinterested 
curiosity. Instantly I could feel the piece 
of paper under its wing. “Why, so it is!” 
And I coolly pulled the paper loose and made 
as if to open it. It was a ruse, born of a 








consuming fear, and it was startlingly suc- 
cessful. Griggs sprang forward and cried 
to me to stop. His face was white, and his 
eyes glistened angrily. His interest in the 
carrier was no longer to be doubted. He 
was in the Hanford secret. 

“What right have you to read that?) he 
uemanded, in a voice trembling with indig- 
nation. 

“What right have you?” I asked, steppicz 
back. 

“Did I say I was going to read it?” he re- 
torted. ‘“‘I merely say that you shall not.” 

“On what authority?” I asked, defiantly. 
“Can you speak for the party it is addressed 
to? The pigeon isn’t yours, is it?” 

“It is mine—I killed it, he exclaimed, 
dropping his eyes at the lameness of the 
plea, but speaking with dogged determiaa- 
tion. “Come, is it worth quarreling about’’ 
Again he held out his hand. 
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But by this time I had passed the note to 
Donaldson, who had come up behird me, and 
was clearing the crowd. With a sudden back- 
ward movement, I joined him, leaving Tom 
to attend to our enemy. With the assistance 
of the crowd he was able to screen us unl 
we had run to the Myers house, grabbed 
our luggage and set off across the fields 
again at a clipping pace, the outskirts of the 
crowd waving uncertainly after us. Tom 
soon gave up the detention business, 
turned and darted through the throng in the 
direction we had chosen. By desperate run- 
ning he was soon at our heels. 

“We've done it now!’ he gasped. “Griggs 
is on, and coming for all he’s worth! Hurry, 
fellows, if you ever hurried in your lives.” 

He quickly fell into the lead and ran as 
though an evil spirit were at his coat tails. 
We put our heads down, hugged our trays 


looks pretty smooth. Think we could do 
anything with it?” 

“Let’s see it,” said Tom. 

We discovered that it was built of cast- 
off spiles lashed together with tolerabie 
security. It had evidently been in use is 
a boat-landing. Tom leaped upon it ani 
soused it up and down, declaring it wouid 
hold all of us safely enough. 

“Get a couple of boards for paddles,” said 
he, “and hop on. [ll take you over, if—” 

“Listen!’ said Donaldson, holding up his 
hand. We paused on the rude craft ani 
strained our ears. Mingled with the soit 
plash of the water between the logs came 
the sound of footsteps falling heavily ani 
rapidly. They were approaching, and were 
even then almost upon us. 

“Push off!” ordered Tom in an excited 
whisper. “It’s Griggs, as sure as guns!” 














Raft on San Pablo Bay. 


to us, and swung along after him silently. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Escape on the Rart. 

Three hours of this steady traveling 
brought us to the edge of San <‘ablo bay, 
where we had to stop and fig.re on the 
chances of getting across. Evidently Griggs 
was our only pursuer, and we had distanced 
him. 

“We've got to do it,” said Tom, “if we 
have to swim. Here’s where we lose Grigys, 
by getting over to-night. Each of you 20 
scouting after a boat, and I’ll do the same.” 

We returned in a quarter of an hour u:- 
rewarded by our search. Darkness had 
fallen; lights had begun to twinkle heve 
and there on the other side. 

“There’s a raft down there a piece,” aan- 
nounced Donaldson, doubtfully. “The water 








“Guns be smashed!” growled Donaldson. 
“I wish we’d never seen one.” 

But he bent to the task of sending the 
raft out from shore without delay; and by 
the time the footsteps had reached the wa- 
er’s edge we were well beyond reach and 
paddling furiously. 

We had been none too soon. ‘The form «uf 
Wilfred Griggs quivered in the tracks we 
had just left, and his voice fell upon our 
ears with startling distinctness. 

“Tll overhaul you yet,” he called—there 
was even a note of triumph in his tone, 
which fitted him strangely despite the dis- 
advantage of his position; and I didn’t relisn . 
the sound of it—‘and if I don’t, somebody 
else will. You might just as well comic 
back.” 

“We will, on one condition,” said Tor, 
ceasing to paddle. 
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“And what is that?” 

“That you explain fully why you don’t 
want us to goon. Tell us the secret of this 
mysterious message. Tell us what trick yo. 
fellows are up to. Tell us your connection 
with it. Tell us—” 

“T shail tell you nothing.” 


“Then we’ll have.to deny you a little in- 
formation, too,” said Tom, sweetly. “For 
instance, where Charlie Driscol is. Aha! 
—that makes him start! And wow you can 
reach him! Another bullscye, eh? You 
might search for him a year without findiag 
him. He’s as completely hidden from Haun- 
ford now as he meant to be hidden from 
Buckeley. The best of it is he doesn’t know 
this—he’ll keep right on staying hid and 
you’ll be unable to call him out of his hidin;;. 
He thinks you fellows are getting all of 
these cunning messages—” 





we're going for.” 

A little pause, and then: “Did you say 
anything?” asked Tom, listening intently. 

There was no response. The raft was 
drifting away, and with it the Hanford knot 
of conspiracy was slowly parting. The 
spirit among the shore shadows must have 
raged along the water’s edge in impotent 
conviction of this; but it maintained a griiu 
silence. I expected to hear it bid us re- 
turn, on Tom’s conditions, but, no—it gave 
back no sound. 

Tom raised his voice as the raft floundered 
out into the dark: “This is your last link 
of communication with the other end 
the plot,” he called, “and see—it is brenix 
ing. Do you wish to send them any woru? 
No? Well, good-bye, then. We'll tell you 
all about it next August.” 

Then we were lost to the shore and ths 








The camp of young teliows up there in the mountains: 


**All’??” echoed the lone figure on the 
shore. “This was the first.” 

“The second,” corrected Tom, gently. 
“The first arrived some days ago. That’s 
why we’re here. That’s how we know wheie 
to go. It was to inform Hanford, but it feli 
short and informed Buckeley. Now Hanforu 
can never learn. Isn’t that an absurd situ- 
ation? You can’t warn your friends against 
our coming, and you can’t come yourself. 
You’ll have to wait the whole two months— 

A muttered exclamation came to us from 
over the water. 

“The whole two months you'll have to 
wait,’ went on Tom. ‘“While all the time 
your friends will think you are posted and 
will go blindly ahead to the bitter end—and 
we shall be in at the finish. Of course, we’:l 


change the finish somewhat—that’s wht 


ink was severed. 

“I thought you liked Griggs,” said I, preo- 
ently. 

“He knows I do,” Tom replied, equably. 
“You should have heard him thank me fur 
shooting that bullseye for him and substs- 
tuting my rifle for his on tne tenth shot! 
I had to tell him, of course, when I put hiia 
on to the trick his enemies were trying to 
play him with blank shells. He says I am 
one of the best fellows in the world. I may 
well say the same of him. But he’s a Han- 
ford enemy, and has to be treated as such. 

“Especially since he’s mixed up in this 
secret vendetta,” said Donaldson. T 
shouldn’t wonder if he were one of a party 
that was to reinforce the mountain gang 
later on.” 

“Let us hear the second message on tae 
subject,” said Tom. “It may have som>- 
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thing to say about it.” 

By the light of matches held by my two 
companions, I drew the note from my pocket 
and read: 





Greeting to dear old Hanford: — 

The thing is as good as done now, ani 
we've been actually at work only a week. 
Everybody is falling into the plan beauti- 
fully. ‘The way our imported stock is show- 
ing up would make you hug yourself with 
delight. We succeeded in making a par- 
ticularly strong selection—better than { 
had hoped for. And we shall need the 
strongest we could get, you may be sure of 
that, as it will have to withstand a pretty 
rough shock. I suppose I needn’t remind 
you again that the whole thing depends 
now upon your end of the line. You must 
not let a breath of suspicion get afloat. Be 








‘“*My friend, Mr. McDer—McDonald.” 


sure of whom you trust, even among your 
own fellows. Leave that part of 1t to W. G. 
A letter will reach me if adddressed to Loc- 
sird Selrahc, Redding. One of our men goes 
there once a week for supplies. We think it 
best not to send any letters from here. Yuu 
can’t tell who might see the postmark in 
Hanford, as Buckeley has spies out all tne 
time and they are suspicious to the verg2 
of positive lunacy. Yours ever, L. S. 


“Now,” said Donaldson, “who is ‘L. S.'? 
The other note was signed ‘C. D.’” 

“1, S.’ is ‘Locsird Selrahc,’” I replied, 
“and Locsird Selrahe’ is ‘Charles Driscol’ if 
you turn it around.” 

“Clever Mack,” said Tom. “Our wits are 
getting wonderfully keen in this business. 
Now tell us who ‘W. G.’ is.” 

“Wilfred Griggs,’” I returned, promptly. 

“Correct,” said Tom. ‘“He’s deeper in the 
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mire than we dreamed of. He’s the entice 
heel of the shoe, that’s what Willie is.” 

Instead of answering we redoubled our 
efforts at the rude paddles and were soun 
moving over the placid bay at a rate that 
would land us on the Solano shore before 
morning. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Up the Mountain. 


It was now to be a race for Redding. 
There was to be no more “bee-line” trav l- 
ing. 

Tom said we should strike a railroad at 
Benicia, if ever we had the good fortune .o 
get across the bay with that raft; and we 
fell to with such a will wpon this inspira- 
tion that finally we did make the other side, 
after a night and a day of most exasperat- 
ing adversity. A rapid walk brought us 








to the railroad station, and there we too« 
the first train that came northward. 

The espionage we cstablished at Reddinz 
for the purpose of identifying the weekl; 
messenger from the Hanford camp in the 
mountains would have done credit to a pv. 
fessional detective bureau. We fixed our 
base of operations at the postoffice, and for 
a long time every man who came there had 
one of us at his heels when he went awa;. 
Usually a ten minutes’ walk served to clear 
him of our suspicion, by reason of his turn- 
ing into some nearby house, or jumping in‘o 
a wagon and driving off in a free-and-easy 
way that bespoke relationship to some farm 
in the neighborhood; but on the second 
afternoon of our stay in the town one oi 
my pilgrimages took a more significant turn. 
The man I was following leaped upon a 
horse at the edge of the village, untying the 
animal from a post to which he had evi- 
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deatly hitched it before entering the main 
street, and was off at a gallop before I hud 
made up my mind whether to continue track- 
ing him or not. 

It took me about the space of a long 
breath to decide the question on top of this 
sudden move. The horse’s hoofs had scarce- 
ly drummed into the dust of the narrow 
road leading out of the paved street before 
I had buttoned my coat tight around me 
and set off after him at a long swinging 
stride that was good for stiff miles and 
plenty of them. 

Soon the road began to slant upward and 
to wind. Trees and bushes came down out 
of the dusk to brush me as I passed, to greet 
me around corners, and to shut out the sky 
that was breaking out in stars. Presently 
I could hear the horse’s shoes stumbling 
against rocks not a great way ahead of me. 





ploding would soon be taking place, and [I 
should be ac the very worst possible end of 
it. If, on the other hand, I were off on a 
wild-goose chase, there was even less of the 
agreeable in that, since underlying all my 
natural anticipations of trouble in the im- 
pending encounter rested the very object 
of my coming three hundred miles to be 
there at all, and in being on the wrong 
track I should (however safely) be merely 
idling away my time in the hills to a very 
bad end while, perhaps, our one object were 
going glimmering through my defection. 

So I thought very fast and very hard 
while I toiled up the hill in the growing 
darkness after my unknown and unsuspect- 
ing guide; and ultimately I decided to risi 
being on the right track, and to lay out a 
plan accordingly. Turning off the road, af- 
ter we had gone about six miles, I scaled ua 
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We had struck a steep hill and the rider 
had been compelled to slow up. The hil 
was very long by the roadway and very 
sinuous, so that I had time to walk and rest 
and speculate more deliberatetly upon what 
1 was likely to put my head into if I kept 
on. I wished that Tom and Donaldson were 
with me, but quickly put the thought asi-ie 
as a waste of mental effort, when that com- 
modity was extremely needful; and so feil 
to thinking instead upon some plan of ac- 
tion for my lone guidance in the emergency 
which seemed about to face me. If I was on 
my way actually to the scene of this om1- 
nous Hanford secret, I was somewhat in the 
position of a person stealing up to a dyna- 
mite mine out of curiosity to see ic explod-; 
and there was excellent reason to suppo.:e 
that if I happened to get myself recognized, 
as I infallibly should do if awkwardness 
could accomplish it, a great plenty of ex- 


steeper part of the hill, which nad now be- 
come a chain of mountains apparently wi‘a- 
out end, and struck across the country wich 
the design of passing the horseman and 
going on ahead of him. I walked rapidty 


for two or three miles and descended again , 


to the road—now a narrow trail—well in 
advance of him. 

For at least an hour I followed the trail ::" 
what speed I could, for the darkness and 
the meagerness of its outlines, which some- 
times were lost altogether—merging into 
a mere open space or glade, and then iden- 
tifying themselves again by some evidence 
of man’s handiwork, such as the cutting 
away of a piece of brush or the trampling 
down of brake and grass. Then I stopped in 
one of the open spaces, arranged it to look 
as much like a camp as I possibly could 
with the few articles at my disposai, lighted 
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a fire and sat down to await the coming 
of the orseman. 

He saw the fire through the trees before 
he got there, as I intended ne should; and 
when he rode up to me at a slackened pace 
he found me with my back to him diligently 
poring over my note-book by the flickerii.z 
firelight. 

“Hullo,” he said, cheerily enough—upon 
which I gave an unostentatious start ani 
wheeled about—“Found a lonesome place 'o 
camp in, haven’t you?” 

“You’re right about that,” 
“Where do you come from’” 

“O, up the road about twenty miles.” 

“Twenty miles!” I cried. 

“About that,’ *he returned equably. He 
was a young man, with a collegian air which 
I could not mistake—probably because I 
was looking for it—and quite evidently he 


I replied. 
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lows up there in the mountains?” I askea, 
taking on a drawl and jerking my thumb 
over my shoulder in no particular direction 
whatever 

“What do you know about any camp of 
young feilows in the mountains?” he de- 
manded with a quick suspicion. 

“Nothing,” I replied truthfully. “They're 
evidentiy strangers in the neighborhood.” 

He looked at me sharply, but was appar- 
ently satisfied, for I could see he relaxed nis 
suspicious alertness and fell into an easier 
attitude. 

“You people who live around here are 
quick to detect the presence of strangers, 
aren’t you?” he said. “Same way with all 
rural commuhities, eh? I suppose there 
isn’t much else but strangers for you to 
find interest in.” 

“Nothing that is half so interesting to me 











“T'll overhaul you yet.” 


did not make the same recognition of my 
own character because he was not looking 
for it. A collegian outside of his own com 
pany—much less a collegian from Buckeley 


—he little imagined would be prowling. 


around those mountains in that lonely and 
unassuming fashion at ten o’clock at night. 
I was certainly well disguised py circum- 
stances, while he was on the very contrary 
exposed by them; and in a comfortiag 
sense of security I realized that 1 was fairly 
on the coat tails of the Hanford secret with- 
out this guileless young Hanfordite befoi> 
me at all suspecting the calamity. I threw 
all my art into the deception—realizing the 
magnitude of the cause, and what a worthy 
hero I should be for defeating single-handed 
the combined enemies of my college—and 
prepared to get what I could out of him 
before going any further. 

“Do you belong to the camp of young fel- 


just now,’ I assured him. 

“Times dull at this season?” he inquired. 

“Well, 1 don’t know about that,” I re- 
plied. “They could be worse.” I was re- 
solved to keep one eye on the truth, while 
I watched him out of the corner of the 
other. “You see, the boys don’t have much 
to amuse them in a country so far aw.y 
fyom any big city—nothing but hunting aul 
fishing and—well, a ball-game now and 
then.” 

“ ‘Ball game?’” he repeated. 
of ball do they play?” 

“Foot-ball,” I replied, leaning forward 
and giving him both eyes squarely—thougn 
1 hoped I was not neglecting the truth when 
I did it—and I was well repaid for the 


“What kiod 


glance, for he brought his knees so sud- 
denly together against the horse’s sid2s 
that the animal pranced sidewise and ai- 
most unseated him by the movement. 


In re- 
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covering himself he missed the little loox 
of triumph I must have been guilty of. Wh.a 
he brought his horse back to the fire I com- 
mented upon the restiveness of the beast 
and invited him to dismount and share the 
warmth with me more comfortably. 

“Can’t,” he said, “I must be going. 11 
like to stay and hear more about the coun- 
try, as I’m a stranger here myself, as yu 
have guessed—and especially about your 
games. 1 am something of a sport, aad 
would sooner listen to football talk than 
go to bed when I’m sleepy.” 

“That is the way I feel just now,” was 
my hearty rejoinder—and this time I fixed 
bkotb eves or the truth and didn’t look at 
my companion at all. 

“But I can’t to-night,” he said, pulling up 
his reins. “I’ve got a long way to trav~l 
yet.’ 


on the road than not. We can keep ea:a 
other company, and it’ll be a little adventure 
for me. Your camp fellows won’t mob me, 
will they?” 

He replied that they would not, and [ 
rather envied him his confidence on this 
point. s»ut on some other points I ws 
easier than he, as I could plainly see, though 
he tried to be hospitable and said that if 
I really thought I would enjoy the journey 
and the visit his friends would be happy tu 
see me. 

“I shan’t be able to stay long,” I added, 
“as I must get back to my work”’—upon 
which he brightened up again and eve. 
gave way very cordially for me to take the 
road ahead of him as we started off up the 
mountain. 

“What work are you engaged in, if I may 
ask?” he said. 





























“The whole two months you'll have to wait,’ 


“Twenty miles—I should say so,” said i, 
rising. “It will take you all night.” 

“About six hours yet,’ he agreed. “B-:t 
I prefer traveling by night, it’s so muci 
cooler. I'll sleep all day to-morrow.” 

“Don’t you want company?’ I asked, wita 
a boldness that took away my breath. I saw 
that it took his, too, from the way he he3i- 
tated over his reply—and it seemed five 
minutes instead of five seconds before 1:2 
recovered it. 

“Why, ye—es,” he finally said, uncertata 
ly. “But surely you don’t want to come 
with me?” 

“I’d just as soon,” I assured him, making 
a brisk show of gathering up my belonz- 
ings (which I had taken out of my pocket 
for display, but which I now carried tied up 
in two handkerchiefs, with my coat strav- 
ped on my back, it being a warm night). 

“I’m a good tramper and would rather .e 


said Tom. 


“At present I’m abandoning myself to 
sport, but I suppose it’s fair to call it work,” 
was my reply. “I am engaged in doing a 
good turn for the game we both admire ‘o 
much—football.” 

“Down in Redding?” he asked, in a tone of 
surprised interest. ° 

“That is our headquarters,” I replied. 

“And you—?” 

“T’'m working to get up a football agita- 
tion.” 

“It’s a great game. You should have no 
trouble in organizing two or three teams, 
if the boys of the neighborhood are in for 
it. I suppose you are commencing early so 
as to be in shape for the Thanksgiving se1- 
son?” 

“Yes, I am bearing Thanksgiving in 
mind.” . 

“It must be fun to train big, strapping 
riountaineers to play,” he said, with enthu- 
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siasm. “I should enjoy seeing one of their 
games. I suppose they are as strong as 
oxen, and just about as quick on their feet. 
Pardon me, I mean no disparagement’—as 
I looked back at him—‘but I can see that 
you are one of the town fellows and may 
perhaps appreciate my idea as much as I do. 
Don’t you anticipate a good deal of amuse- 
ment out ot your undertaking?” 

“A good deal, yes,” I rejoined; “it will 
be the football hit of the age. I hope you 
will see it.” 

“I’m afraid not,” he said regretfully. “Ill 
be down in Han—down home then. If you 
only had them ready now—By George!” he 
exclaimed suddenly, more to himself than 
to me—“What a lark we might have!” 

It was my time to be in the dark for a mo- 
ment. I turned and walked backwards that 
I might look at him through the gloom and 
try to see what he was driving at. But he 
only shook the more materiai reins that 
were in his right hand, and made the horse 
go so fast that I had to face about and 
quicken my pace to escape being run over. 

“What were you going to say?” I asked, 
at length, since he vouchsafed no explana- 
tion. 

“It was a freak idea that came to me,” he 
made answer, musingly, “and not as prac- 
ticable as it was amusing.” 

“You were saying that if I had a football 
game all ready to be played down in Redding 
you might—” 

“TI was thinking that if you had a team al- 
ready organized—some of your own gigantic 
mountaineers, you know—we might get up 
a game with—but as I said, the idea was a 
freak of my imagination. It would be too 


wild and impossible, even as a joke.” 

“What would?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But I am interested,’ I protested. “You 
couldn’t bring a club up from the city to 
play us, could you?” 

“Have you a team ready?” he asked 
quickly. 

“I can get one ready,’ I declared, as 
quickly. 

“When?” 

“Any time.” 

When I had time to pause and think of it 
in the next breath, the enormity of the diffi- 
culty I might get myself into by such reck- 
less promises struck me rather hard. But 
there was a bare chance that I could rake 
together a football eleven in Redding, and 
I was willing to risk it for the sake of lead- 
ing my companion into the disclosures I now 
felt sure were coming. This much was abso- 
lutely certain: there was a crowd of foot- 
ball collegians hidden in these mountains, 
possibly an entire football team, and it be- 
longed to Hanford. I was fastening upon 
the mystery which had brought it here 
—and it was some elaborate scheme that 
was designed to render the Hanford team 
invincible in the next inter-collegiate match. 
Trickery was the backbone of it, I was sure, 
since the Hanford team itself, composed of 
comparatively new men at college, could 
not hope to win on its merits from the vet- 
eran eleven which had played three years 
together for Buckeley. What this ulterior 
business was to be, it was clearly my duty, 
if it should be my fortune, to get at the bot- 
tom of. 

(To be concluded.) 
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By MARY T. 


Gysbert Hylton accomplished a_ vast 
amount of work in such a quiet way that 
the rapidity with which one new book suc- 
ceeded another seemed astonishing. They 
were learned, well written, and showed deep 
research; he made himself master of any 
subject on which he chose to write. In 
fact, he possessed the infinite capacity for 
taking pains which is said to amount to 
genius. 

His “History of the Prehistori: Tribes 
of the Plains,” alone would have been an 
achievement for a man of his age to be 
proud of. And that was quickly followed 
by “The Character of the People of the 
Level Lands of Our Country,” a work which 
aroused profound admiration in literary 
and scientific circles, and yet was written in 
a style that made it extremely popular with 
the reading public. No sooner were the 
proof sheets off his hands than he began 
on a third undertaking, “Industries of Each 
State of the Union (with the Exception of 
the Mountainous Districts).” 

As may be judged from the titles of his 
works, he was an enthusiastic wheelman. 

’ was wont to say, “The more 1 ride, the 
more I write; and the more I write, the 
more I ride. If he bicycle had been invented 
sooner, we should have had many more valu- 
able works from the great authors of the 
past.” 

He regretted that he’ was ever obliged 
to travel in any other way, but, to save 
time, he made the longer journeys by train, 
and, having reached his destination, ex- 
plored the country most thoroughly on his 
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wheel. He was one of the few persons who 
look well on a bicycle. Perfectly propor- 
tioned, strong and graceful, his exquisite 
taste showing itself in his wheel and his 
attire, and he presented an appearance 
which an ordinary cycler would -have given 
half the record on his cyclometer to attain. 

So much for the man, now for an account 
of one of his working days—both because 
it shows his method and gives the story of 
one of the most remarkable chapters in his 
latest book, “The Industries of Each State 
of the Union.” 

Having decided to take the States in al- 
phabetical order, he kept faithfully to this 
plan. A less painstaking man would have 
been tempted to pass from one State to 
that adjoining, but a Gysbert Hylton was 
too conscientious a worker for that. Hav- 
ing finished Alabama, Arizona and Arkan- 
sas, he went thence to California. He had 
been there before (to make inquiries about 
the Calaveras skull when he was busy with 
“The Prehistoric Tribes’( but this was to 
be a longer stay. He planned to devote a 
whole month to California and, leaving out 
the mountains, he expected to make an ex- 
haustive study of it in that time. He did 
nothing by halves, and whatever information 
he obtained he knew he should use some 
time, even thouh it did not come under 
the head of Industries. 

He began in the southern part of the 
State and in the week he spent there filled 
several note-books with most interesting 
material. Then he went to central Cali- 


fornia and commenced on prune drying in 
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the Santa Clara valley. 

He left the hotel in a little country town 
early one morning and rode among the 
farms, stopping at the great driers and 
questioning the men. He saw the largest 
prune orchard in the world, learned the 
process of drying and obtained innumerable 
statistics. The day passed rapidly and he 
was thinking of returning to the hotel when 
it occurred to him that most of the farms 
he had visited were large ones, and that he 
ought to procure some informaton in regard 
to smaller places. So, as he rode toward the 
village he stopped wherever he saw a few 
acres of prune trees. The stories he heard 
were all similar; good crops, hard work and 
fair profits. 

He was spinning along a rolling road, 
when, on the hill which rose suddenly py 
the side of it, he noticed such a flourishing 
orchard that he resolved to make one more 
stop and interview the owner. Leaving his 
wheel by the fence, he started up the hill. 
The ground was beautifully cultivated, 
smooth and not a weed to be seen. The 
trees were loaded wth purple-red prunes, 
covered with a gray bloom that made them 
look blue as they nestled among the leaves. 
A few lay on the ground, and occasionally 
one fell from the tree with a rattle and 
thump. “Truly,” exclaimed tiylton, “as 
Shakespeare has it, ‘The ripest fruit first 
falls. Was anything hidden from the Im- 
mortal Bard?” 

“How’s that?” said a voice, and an old 
man walked slowly toward Hylton. 

“Ah, good afternoon,” said the latter, “I 
hope you will pardon the intrusion, but I am 
seeking information in regard to the in- 
dustries of California, and among them that 
of prune drying. Observing this magnificent 
orchard, I ventured to enter, thinking that 
the owner may be able to impart much 
that will be of value for my work on the 
subject.” 

“Orchard’s mine,” said the old man. Then, 
as Hylton prepared to take notes, he added, 
“Writing a book?” 

“Yes, and I should like to hear of your ex- 
perience.” 

“My name’s Figgins—‘old man Figgins,’ 
they call me ’round here—and the history 
of this orchard is remarkable, re-markable 
is the word for it.” 


Hylton was writing the name, so he did 
not notice the twinkle in the old man’s eyes 
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as he made this statement, and when he 
looked up again the speaker’s face was 
perfectly grave. 

“This is the best orchard for its size that 
I know of, and I’ve taken the best of care 
of it, and had the best of crops. But I’ve 
never made a nickel off it; no, sir, not one 
red cent. I suppose it’s because I began 
to plant it on a Friday—don’t know what 
else it can be. 

“I cleared the land, and I plowed it, and 
I dug the holes good and deep, and the trees 
grew like they were racing to see which 
could grow the fastest. You see what a 
pretty slope it’s got, how it follows ‘the hill 
around and faces the sun, yet it’s not too 
steep to plow. Well, sir, I cultivated that 
land season after season, gave it just 4s 
good cultivation as any land ever had, and 
when the trees began to bear I thought I 
was fixed, for I calculated the crop would 
give me enough to live on. Of course I 
didn’t expect much the first few years, just 
enough for the old woman to stew, and 
maybe put up a few for winter. 

“But it didn’t seem long before a big 
crop set, a good big crop for young trees. 
I didn’t know much about drying prunes, 
so I sold them to a man who ran a big drier. 
Well, sir, that man failed; just bust up and 
went to smash, and that was the end of it, 
for nobody got any money for prunes they’d 
sold to him that year. 

“The next season there was a fine crop 
again, and, thinks I, ‘I’ll be nobody’s fool 
this time, I’ll dry them myself.’ So I bought 
trays, and I learned the business, or thought 
I did. But every one of those blamed prunes 
spoiled, every solitary one of them. That 
was the second year. 

“The third season was an off year, there 
was not enough fruit on the trees to count. 
I declare, I was almost glad of it, after the 
time I’d had with the things. 

“The season after that, to make up for it, 
there was a tremendous crop; the trees 
were loaded so I had to prop up the 
branches. I harrowed and scraped, and 
rolled and pounded, so there wasn’t a lump 
on the ground to bruise the prunes. You 
know we don’t pick them off the trees, we 
wait until they are so ripe they drop off, 
and then we gather them from the ground. 
There’s lots of backache in it, too. Well, 
you never saw a prettier sight than that 
orchard; the prunes just ready to fall and 
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the ground ready to catch them. The pe- 
culiar thing about it was that they all rip- 
ened at once, just as even—never saw any- 
thing like it before. 

“T used to go out and walk around and 
admire that fruit, and I was taking a look 
at it one afternoon, feeling quite hopeful 
that I should make something out of it at 
last, when I heard a rumbling noise, like 
a big wagon coming along the road. Then 
the ground began to shake, gently at firsi, 
then harder and harder, until I thought it 
never would stop shaking. I stood there 
and saw my prunes shaken off the trees 
and go rattling and jumping down the hill, 
every individual prune! Down they rolled, 
and in spite of my fright I thought I was 
lucky, for I could go right to work and pick 
them all up where they stopped at the foot 
of the hill. Well, sir, if you’ll believe me, 
a great crack opened along the fence there, 
and they rolled into it, and then, when they 
were all inside, with my own eyes I saw that 
crack close up and swallow every blessed 
prune! That earthquake came just in time 
to get them all. 

“You see, I’ve been unlucky. Take my 
advice, young man, and never plant a tree 
on Friday.” 

“Certainly yours has been a strange ex- 
perience. Will you allow me to publish it? 
Ah, thank you; I am deeply indebted. I 
will send you a copy as soon as the book is 
printed. Let me wish you better luck for 
this year. You surely will get the benefit 
of the fine crop now on your trees.” 

“No, sir, something will go wrong, it’s 
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sure to. If it isn’t one thing it’s another, 
though it seems as if it had been most every- 
thing.” 

After further condolence and cheering 
words to the old man, Gysbert Hylton 
mounted his wheel and returned to the hotel. 
He spent the evening writing out his notes. 
Before leaving the next morning he sought 
the landlord and inquired of him concern- 
ing the account he had received from Mr. 
Figgins. 

“H’m!” said the landlord, “you mean old 
man Figgins, up the gulch?” Then, after a 
pause, “Are you coming back this way 
again?” 

“No,” said Hylton, “that is why I wish to 
verify the story before I leave.” 

“IT have known old man Figgins since he 
first came here,’ said the landlord, “and 
what he says goes. Only there’s more to 
that story that you haven’t got yet. He 
won’t make much off them prunes this 
year, either.” 

“Why not? What has happened now?” 
asked Hylton, taking note-book and pencil 
from his pocket. 

“He died last night,” said the landlord, sol- 
emnly. 

An hour or so later, the landlord made ar 
observaton to the porter which certainly 
was quite irrelevant to any subject they 
had been discussing. “Them dood Eastern 
toorists is green,” he said. 

“Sure,” assented the porter cheerfully, 
thinking of the dollar tip he had received 
that morning. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR EXEMPTION. 





BY F. D. BOVARD. 


Historical Statement. 
ALIFORNIA alone of all the States in 
the Union taxes the house of worship. 
This remarkable fact came about ia 

the following way. The original Constitu- 
tion of California was adopted in 1850, and 
provided in plain language that ‘ Taxation 
shall be equal and uniform throughout this 
State. All property in this State shali be 
taxed according to its value.” The early 
Legislatures construed “all property” io 
mean what was generallv accepte! as tax- 
able property, and proceeded to exempt 
many kinds of property. Accordingly the 
Revenue Act of 1853 provided that 
“Churches, chapels and other public build- 
ings used for religious worship, and lots of 
ground appurtenant thereto and used ther-- 
with, shall be exempt from taxation.” (Cal. 
Stats. 1853.) 

This Revenue Act came under the review 
of the Supreme Court in 1854, when Justice 
Murray observes: “The power of the Legis- 
lature to exempt the property of religious 
and eleemosynarv corporations has not 
been doubted.” (4 Cal. 446, page 55.) 
Chief Justice Norton, 1864, quotes the argu- 
ments of Murray and says: “We think they 
are a correct interpretation of the consti- 
tution.” (22 Cal. 363, page 269.) In 1868 
Chief Justice Rhodes put a different con- 
struction on the language of the Constita- 
tion, holding that all property, except State 
and Federal, was subject to taxation. (Peo- 
ple vs. M:Creery, 34 Cal. 432.) 

From 1868 to 1879 church property was 
taxed but little and in many instances alto- 
gether overlooked, the assessor recognizing 
that the churches were victims of an unin- 
tentional injustice. In 1879 the new Cor- 
stitution was adopted. On account of the 
small amount of taxes collected from the 
churches no great outcry had been made. 
There was, however, a large number of 
memorials presented to the Constitutional 
Convention, but these petitions were in 
general terms, asking for the exemption 
from taxation of all church, educational 


and benevolent property. The church peo- 
ple made no organized effort, being confi- 
dent that the convention would place the 
church property, at least, on the same basis 
held prior to the decision of Judge Rhodes 
in 1868. But these were the days of the 
sand-lot Kearnyism, when a wild and un- 
tamable spirit of discontent and demagogy 
prevailed over the whole State. After a 
considerable discussion, in sheer desper:- 
tion the cenvention adopted substantially 
the language of the old Constitution and 
placed everything except “grow:ng crops” 
under taxation. This continued vntil 1894, 
when an amendment was carried exempting 
from taxation free libraries and free mn- 
seums. Several attempts have been mad», 
but for lack of organization: they have 
failed, to get the Legislature to send down 
an amendment releasing the churches from 
taxation. 

In the fail of 1898 the Presbyterian Synod 
of California took the initiative and raised 
a committze with power to co-operate with 
like committees from other deneminations. 
Through the united efforts of ali the de- 
nominatio.s the matter was brought to the 
attention cf the Legislature in 1859. More 
than a thousand of the leading taxpayers 
in the State joined in the petition to the 
Legislature That body by an almost unani- 
mous vote sent down the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whica is to be 
voted upon in November: 

All buildings and so much of the real 
property on which they are situated as may 
be required for the convenient use and oc- 
cupation of said buildings, when the same 
are used solely and exclusively for religious 
worship, shall be free from taxation; pr2- 
vided, that no building so used which may 
be rented for religious purposes, and rent 
received by the owner thereof, shall be ex- 
empt from taxation. 

It should be observed that this consti- 
tutional amendment does not propose to ex- 
empt all the holdings of church corpora- 
tions. The parsonages are not included; 
in fact no property, except the house of wor- 
ship and the real property on which it is 
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situated, is exempt from taxation under 
the provisions of this amendmen-. 
Reasons tor Not Taxing Churches. 

Houses of religious worship should be 
exempt from taxation because they are d2- 
voted solely and exclusively to the inter- 
ests of the public. They cannot be re- 
garded, nor dealt with, as private propertv 
Capital invested in a house of worship is 
not only absolutely non-productive, but 
placed irrevocably beyond the personal con- 
trol of the donor. It is as completely de- 
voted to the interests of the public as is a 
sidewalk, a public highway, public park, 
or public fountain. 

The State sacrifices but little in exempt- 
ing her churches. It does not sacrifice the 
ground upon which the church is built, that 
being paid for as is any other piece of 
land. The house of worship is also built 
and paid for as is any similar building. 
The State simply sacrifices the o;portunity 
to tax a property given by public-spirited 
citizens for the good of the State. The 
public fountain, the public highway, free 
libraries and free museums are not taxed 
because their indirect benefit to the pub- 
lic is greater than the direct tax. The 
moral and spiritual values produced by the 
church add not only a value to every tem- 
poral achievement, and arouse, stimulate 
and sustain every intellectual cffort, but 
they are absolutely essential to the organi- 
zation of a free State. If money is worth 
more to the community than it is worth in 
taxes, economic sense dictates that it 
should go to the highest purposes There 
is absolutely no economic reason why one 
class of citizens rather than ano ber should 
build and maintain churches. Tiose who 
build churches do so under the conviction 
that religious instruction is necessary for 
the perpetuity of the State. 

There is no commercial motive in the 
construction or maintenance of 2 church. 
There is no motive of private or personal 
gain. The business of inculcating the 
higher lessons of life is not, and never has 
been, self-supporting. The State recog- 
nizes such a disability in its social stru - 
ture, and provides free school3, normal 
and high schools, and State universities, in 
order to bring these opportunities withia 
the reach of as large a number of her citi- 
zens as yossible. If higher education ‘s 
not self-supporting, but must ove supported 
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by the State, it is unreasonable to expect 
that the imparting of the higher principles 
insisted on by the church should be subh- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. There 
are two ways only for the State to secure 


churches. The original way was by public 
taxation. The second and better way— 
the American way—is to encourage the 
public-spirited citizens to give them. Ex- 
empting the church is a pledge to the be- 
nevolent citizens of the State that the en- 
dowments, voluntarily given to found and 
maintain the churches, shall remz7n intact 
for that purpose. 

It is sometimes contended that all prop- 
erty protected by the State shou!'d contrib- 
ute its share toward the expenses of the 
State. Such is not the recognized princi- 
ple of taxation. Public property, growing 
crops, free libraries and free museums are 
not taxed even in California. The essea- 
tials of life are not taxed as high as the 
luxuries. The principle governing taxation 
is not one of protection alone; it aims also 
to secure the equal distribution of the bur- 
den of civii society. Houses of worship are 
non-productive and are essentially public 
property. School-houses and court-housos 
are protected but not taxed. The churches 
render an incalculable service to civil so- 
ciety as a police power. 

Does not exemption of churches from tax- 
ation shift the burden to the shoulders «f 
the non-church population? Allowing that 
the entire annual civic expenses of Cali- 
fornia, State, county, municipal, including 
the churches, the highways, the public 
schools, to be represented by +*28,000,00v, 
which is approximatetly correct, the 
church population, 23 per cent, or about 
one-fifth of the whole, by voluntary con- 
tributions toward this annual budget .;f, 
expense, gives to support the churches, in 
cash, $3,000,000, thus reducing the expense 
of the State from $28,000,000 to $25,000,00u, 
relieving the other taxpayers to the amount 
of $3,000,000. Of the remaining $25,000,000 
the church population pay one fifth, «or 
$5,000,000, making a total paid by the 
church population of $8,000,000, approxi- 
mately one-third of the whole expenses of 
the State of California, leaving only $20,- 
000,000 to be paid by the four-fifths non- 
church population. Under what code of 
fairness can the four-fifths non-church 


population demand of the one-fifth churc 
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populatioa e« quarter of a million more, in 
order to reduce the $20,000,000? 

This argument is adduced to illustrate 
the financial side of the ques:icn. The 
church people are not asking to give less. 
They are not asking the four-fifths non- 
church population to give any part of the 
$3,000,000 given annually to sunport the 
church. They are not asking that any pait 
of the $5,000,000 regular taxes be remitted. 
They are simply asking that ‘ie money 
given for the higher, more difficult, more 
delicate, supreme lessons of lif2, the sus- 
taining of those great corrective principles 
of virtue and righteousness which con- 
serve the moral and spiritual ‘nierests of 
the State, endowing her citizenship wita 
conscience and character, shall remain in- 
tact for those superior objects tor which 

it was intended. 

; Is not the exemption ‘of houses of wor- 
ship from taxation State aid? if any per- 
son should give $500,000 to build and main- 
tain a free library in one of the cities of 
California, paying full value fo: the sits, 
paying the workmen full wages for building 
the structure, and thereby advancing the 
value of real estate in that city, the State 
would certainly aid the library by refrait:- 
ing from taxing it. The money given un- 
der tax exemption would remain intact for 
library purposes and bring the State in- 
directly many times the amount of the 
taxes remitted, besides deepening and 
widening the current of intell.ctual lif2. 
The State gives the library free quarters, 
but nothing trom its public treasury. The 
library aoes not increase the rate of tax- 
ation; it increases the income of the State 
by an increase of values and by improving 
the economic conditions under which labor 
is perfomed. 

Suppose that the State should tax the 
library at a rate of two per cent, the esti- 
mated average per cent in California, it 
would mean that $10,000 of the ‘acome, in- 
stead of being spent, as intended, for books, 
would go into the hands of the tax collector. 
If an endowment after building end equip- 
ping such an institution were $250,00 
bringing four per cent net, there would 
be only enough to pay the taxes and not a 
cent over. If the whole $500,000 were spent 
in the building and equipments, very few 
cities in the State could afford to receive 
such a noble gift, and pay the taxes. In 
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san Diego a wealthy gentleman from the 
East proposed to build a beautiful me- 
morial stone church at the cost of over 
$200,000. The membership of the church 
was comparatively few in numbers. The 
rector was compelled to decline this mag- 
nificent gift, which would have been far 
and away the most magnificent church 
edifice in the State, informing the million- 
aire that the congregation could not afford 
to pay the taxes, which woulda amount to 
more than $300 per month. Would San 
Diego have been donating $4,000 a year to 
the Episcopal church if such a magnificert 
temple had been erected free from taxation? 
On the contrary, would not the whole city, 
temporally, morally and spiritually, have 
been greatly benefited by such a gift? As 
it is, the congregation continues in its old 
church, the city is deprived of the benefits 
of such a temple, the State has no more, 
if as much, taxes. 

California has few good churct:es. The 
people worship for the most part in mere 
wooden sheds. The taxes are p-ohibitive. 
One Protestant church last year paid over 
$2,500 taxes. The building cost iess thar 
$75,000. The present constitution of Caii- 
fornia provides that all property similarly 
situated snall be assessed at tbe same 
value. The church and bank and hotel are 
assessed exactly alike. 

f&xempting houses of worship is said to 
be a “vicious bond” of union of Church and 
State. There is no foundation fur such aa 
implication. Taxing churches certainly 
goes as far toward organic union of churca 
and state as exempting them. Exempting 
churches from taxation makes them the 
guests of the State, whereas taxing ther 
carries with it the right of representation 
in all the departments of government. if 
a corporation is taxed and treated upon * 
taxable basis, the right to inflrence and 
shape the policies of the civil government 
cannot weli be denied it. If every State ia 
the Union taxed the churches it wouid 
have a strong tendency to draw them into 
politics. Exemption from taxation is the 
barrier that keeps them out of politics and 
gives the State the moral right to insist 
on neutrality. 

What, then, is the true relation of the 
Church and State? The State is not inde- 
pendent of morality. Morality is not inde- 
pendent of religion. The sovereignty of the 
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independent of the sover- 
The civil code rests upon 

No State has cr can Se- 
great or 
small, that contravenes the moral law. 
Absolute religious freedom does not mean 
the abolition of religion. There is a morel 
nexus between Church and State, inorganic 
though real. 

There can be but two reasons for taxing 
the houses of worship: for revenue, or to 
restrain their growth and progress. The 
entire property of the 250 Romana Catholic 
and the 1,750 Protestant church?s, inclu4- 
ing Jewish synagogues, in 1890 did not 
reach $12,000,000; but allowing that the 
increase in nine years has broight their 
assessable value up to that amount, which 
we seriously doubt, then at a rate of two 
per cent the revenue derived by taxing 
houses of worship would amount to $240- 
000, a mere trifle to the whole State; less 
than an ad valorem tax levied annually for 
the support of the California State Uni- 
versity; less than twenty cents on a thou- 
sand dollars of assessable prope'ty. Sure- 
ly nothing but a misappehension of the 
whole situation would induce California, 
the most favored State in natural resources 
in the whole world, a synonym for wealtn 
and prosperity, to oppress her impover- 
ished and debt-ridden churches fur such a 
pittance. 

It is a delusion to imagine that the 
church corporations are growirz indefi- 
nitely riche Many a man without a dollar 
to start with has accumulated five times 
the entire property of all the churches in 
the State and spent annually almost as 
much as the cost of supporting all the 
churches upon himself. It is «ne of the 
most difficult tasks to secure property for 
church purposes. The church, in the na- 


is not 


people 
eignty of God. 
the moral code. 
cure the right to make a law, 


ture of the case, antagonizes much in hu-. 


man nature. It is only after long and sus- 
tained effort that the people sre led <*o 
give to these higher forms and iaethods of 
education. Temporary an@ quasi-religious 
systems do not acquire much property. 

A score of church enterprises perish 
every year. Two Methodist Episcopal 
churches were sold for taxes last year. The 
Presbyterian Synod of Califor:ia drew 
from their Home Missionary Roard last 
year $26,500 to maintain the missionary 
pastors of that denomnation in California, 
but paid to.the State over $25,090 in taxes 
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for the privilege of carrying on their work 
within the bounds of this commonwealth. 
What is true of that denomination is true 
of all the rest. Notwithstanding that a re- 
markable spirit of liberality prevails in all 
the churches of this State, were it not for 
the tens of thousands of dollars sent from 
the missionary societies of the Hast, from 
ten to twenty per cent of ine poorer 
churches would perish in a single year. 
California churches ought to be self-sup- 
porting, and would be almost at once if 
they were not compelled to pay such a 
heavy fine to the State, amounting to 
about one dollar a year for eve1y name 
upon both Catholic and Protestant church 
rolls, or five dollars for every adul*+ churci 
member. 

If this amendment prevails, releasing 
$240,000 annually collected in taxes by the 
State from its debt-ridden chu:ches, 160 
additional pastors, at a cost of $1,500 eaca, 
might be employed; or twenty-four church 
buildings might be constructed at a cost 
of $10,000 each. 

The result of California’s experience ‘n 
taxing churches may be summed up in this 
way: Every detrimental effect predicted 
by the friends of the church has come in 
pass; not one benefit predicted by the tax- 
ation advocates can be found Many 
churches have been driven from their loc1- 
tions, a considerable numper have been 
compelled to build business attachments: 
others have been‘sold for taxes; the 
churches are burdened to desperetion with 
debt; whole counties can be found with but 
one or two churches; hundredz of the 
population grow to manhood cr womai- 
hood without hearing a sermon or seeing 
a minister. California morais hve too of- 
ten been a hiss and byword. 

There are doubtless many abuses in va- 
rious States. We are distinctiy not in fa- 
vor of exempting all the miscellaneous 
holdings of church corporations, but there 
can be no reasonable objection te the ex- 
emption of the church edifice and so much 
of the real property only as may be re- 
quired for its convenient use. This is all 
that California churches are asking. Every 
Synod, Presbytery, Conference, Convea- 
tion, Association of every denomination in 
California, the State where taxing churches 
is not a theory but an awful oppression, 
unite without a dissenting voice to carry 
this amendment. 
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HE churches in California enjoy ex- 
ceptional advantages, if they did but 


4. recognize the fact. They have the 
inestimable boon of independence, the op- 
portunity to develop along their own cho- 
sen way without let or hindrance. No 
more favorable chance can be given a man 
or an institution than this. They are ua- 
trammeled in their actions. if none of 
them enjoys any particular ‘avor from 
those in authority, none of them suffers 
any diminution of dignity. From the old- 
est and most rigid form of faith to the 
newest and most liberal school, they each 
have the same opportunity t» forward 
their principles, to practice virtue. and to 
rebuke vice. They can start on a moral 
campaign with all the equipment neces- 
sary for such a campaign—moraility. They 
can institute rich and elaborate ceremonies 
and spend unlimited wealth upon the ser- 
vices of their temples; they can indulge in 
“corybantic” rites and as long as they do 
not offend decency and good order they will 
not be molested. In fact they have all the 
advantages of independence and the result- 
ing satisfaction that their congregations 
are voluntary in their attendance and are 
in conscious need of their ministrations. 
Such wouid at all events appear to be a fair 
deduction in a society where church at- 
tendance is not regarded as an essential 
prerequisite to social recognitioi. 

Under this system the churckes have 
prospered. It is obvious that they have at 
least kept pace with the progress of the 
coast. They have grown as all cther insti- 
tutions have grown. From missionary ven- 
tures they have developed into strong and 
well established, permanent societies, gi,- 
ing at least as fair an impression of stabil- 
ity as the like institutions anywhere else. 
They have increased thetr riches and ex- 
tended their influence until, if they are nut 
an actual power, they at all events pre- 
sent a very imposing appearance. Their 
buildings have increased in number and :n 
seating capacity. In the matcrials of 
structure, stone is gradually replacing 


wood, and stained glass and elaborate 
furniture become more and more the rule 
even in the edifices of those sects which 
lay but little stress on the externals of re- 
ligion. 

In these circumstances it might be im- 
agined tnat the “spiritual pastors and maz- 
ters” would be very content to proceed 
along the path which has led them throug) 
such pleasant places. Their independence 
of political favors renders them free to 
criticise what they will, and to be unspavr- 
ing in their denunciations if the; find d:>- 
nunciation necessary. They aa‘e every- 
thing which the most exacting crusader 
could desire. 

But these churches, or at all events some 
of them, are not as content as cne would 
expect to find them. Enjoyment of equal 
rights is not sufficient for them, they de- 
sire in addition privileges which are not 
extended to the mass of citizens. They are 
asking for exemption from taxaticn, which 
is general in its character except with r>2- 
gard to certain institutions of admittej 
and universal utility and benefit, and whica 
cannot be made the vehicle for the prv- 
mulgation of any particular species of doc- 
trine. 

The Constitution of Californiz exempts 
from taxation property used for free public 
libraries, free museums, growing crops, 
and property used exclusively for public 
schools. It would be difficult to discover 
any objection to this exemption. It res‘s 
upon a general principle. Obviously, free 
public libraries and museums are part of 
the public wealth, and as such are in their 
very nature proper subjects of exemption. 

There is a desire in some quarters, how 
ever, to extend the scope of this exemption 
and to include within it propei which 
is not public either in its uses or in its 
ownership. This tendency declares itse!f 
in a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the effect that all buildings and su«h 
real property as is required for their coa- 
venient use, when these buildings are use’ 
solely and exclusively for relizious wor 
ship, shall be free from taxation. There 
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is also an addendum to the proposed amend- 
ment to the effect that where a tuilding is 
rented for religious purposes, and _ the 
owner receives a rent therefor, it shall not 
be exempt. 

There 1s no reason apparent why this 
amendment should become law ‘f regard is 
had to the principle underlying the consti- 
tutional enactment respecting exemption 
of property from taxation. Church prop- 
erty cannot in any sense be cailed public 
property; it is not owned by the public, 
neither is it employed for public purposes. 
It belongs to the church and is devoted to 
the welfare of the church and tc the fur- 
therance of its interests, precisely as is the 
property of any private individual. A re- 
ligious institution is founded for the pur- 
pose of promulgating certain doctrines 
which are acceptable to the persons com- 
prising the particular organization and 
which they desire to render popular. If we 
compare such an institution w.‘h a free 
library or museum the distinctiva is obvi- 
ous. Therc is no intention on the part oz 
the writer to cast any reflection upon the 
use made of ecclesiastical property, he does 
not even challenge the practical value of 
such use to the community. The sole con- 
tention is that it cannot in any sense be 
called public. The doctrine taught, the lite- 
rature distributed, the liturgy rezd, or the 
extempore prayers delivered have all a cer- 
tain defined purpose, and that the one ap- 
proved by She membership of the body, the 
particular tcnets of which differcntiate the 
religious denomination to which 2 particular 
organization belongs. Funds are collectei 
and money distributed by the church itse.f, 
which is the sole judge of the uses to whica 
they shall be put. Successful investment 
of these funds is a subject of serious de- 
liberation in the councils of the body and 
requires the mundane talents of commer- 
cial foresight and acumen. 

If it be said that churches are public in- 
stitutions hecause they are open to the pub- 
lic this is only true to a limited degree, for 
the rentin: of sittings and other means of 
raising funds commonly employed are more 
or less exclusive. There is, moreover, a 
wicked report that some of the luxurious 
religious clubs are more or less rarticular 
as to the status of their visitors. 

But if the churches are not puopiic institu- 
tions they are, it may perhaps be said, pub- 
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lic benefactors. No one will acsitate to 
agree that much charitable work is per- 
formed and much labor expendea in the ai- 
leviation of human suffering by members 
of these :nstitutions. This fact, however, 
does not entitie them to a peculiar position 
as regards taxation. And it must also be 
said that the churches have no right to cite 
their good deeds as reason for discrimin“- 
tion in their own favor. The burden of 
good deeds is self-imposed; their religioa 
places it upon their shoulders; the san-- 
tion by virtue of which they peitorm char- 
itable deeds is a veligious sanction; the per- 
formance is an essential part of their sys- 
tem. Whether the indiscriminate and un- 
organized charity which is bestowed througa 
these various channels is the wisest way of 
treating the problems of poverty and dis- 
tress continually arising is a question whic2 
is, to say the least, open to deba‘oa. 

But this does not, at any rate, ; ffect pa:- 
ticularly the matter under discsu«sion. No 
tax is imposed upon anything which the 
church gives away. The tax is placed upon 
what the church retains and accumulate. 
It is probable that the tax might operate 
as a discouragement of such ac cumulation 
though we are bound to say that there are 
very slight, if any, evidences of this being 
the case. But were it so the tax should 
then be considered in the light of an ally 
by those who have the true interest of re- 
ligion at heart, for, if history is te be relied 
upon, the accumulation of wealih in the 
hands of religious organizations is by no 
means conducive to the best interests of 
such organizations in the long run Great 
wealth, a highly paid clergy, and all the 
paraphernalia of extravagant devotion are, 
it is contended by many church people, ia- 
imical to spiritual progress and the proper 
carrying out by the church of the work’ 
which its adherents claim is its peculiar 
mission. There is always the danger that 
ecclesiastical bodies will devote their ener- 
gies rather to their self-aggrandizemeat 
than to the performance of practical wort. 
In support of this statement the cpinion of 
the Reverend Frank J. Wheat, pastor of 
Park Congregational Church, as reported :n 
the San Francisco Examiner of October 7, 
1900, is quoted. Mr. Wheat said: 

My experience has convinced me that 
church organization as we know it to-day 


is not productive of good in proportion +o 
the money and energy it calls for. The 
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churches devote time and energy to main- 
taining churches. All the nobler purposes 
of the church, such as humanitarian work, 
are often lost sight of in unseemly rivalry 
of outward show. I have urged a reduction 
in the outlay for church buildings and in- 
terior decorations, and that the money migat 
be used in work among the needy, sick an 
afflicted. This idea seemed revolutionary 
to conventional church workers, and was 
not received with enthusiasm. 

The main reason for such an expenditure 
of energy in church organization is a sordid 
one. The churches are in dread ot not be- 
ing supported. In this selfish and wholly 
un-Christian alarm they hrow all their ea- 
ergy into a frantic effort to make their ‘sup- 
port’ absolutely certain. Everything else is 
forgotten. In this way the churches become 
the organs of social parasites, who forget the 
true purposes of churches in their eager- 
ness for material welfare. 

Such conditions do not justify the de- 
mand for the proposed amendment. Tae 
State can hardly be expected to exempt 
from taxation associations whose aims are 
such as the reverend gentleman declares 
them to be. 

An economic argument is sometimes 
brought forward that church preperty is 
non-productive—that is that it does not pro- 
duce profits—and therefore should not oe 
taxed. It is true that a church is not a 
business institution. If it were admittedly 
that, there would be nothing to discuss and 
not a vestige of reason for asking for ex- 
emption. But tne statement that church 
property is unproductive is not entirely 
true. Such property may increase in value 
and will do so under the same conditions 
that will raise the value of residence pro.- 
erty in the same neighbornood. The “un- 
earned increment’ is not stayed in the case 
of a church; on the other hand the develov- 
ment of real estate speculation has in manv 
instances led to the sale of a particular 
church building, and the erection of an- 
other in a fresh situation, which, if carefully 
chosen, may easily be productive of still 
further economic benefits. One cf the fea- 
tures of church movement to-dev is the 
movement up town—away from the haunts 
of misery and the sordid bustie of the street, 
to the eiegant and retired repose of more 
fashionable neighborhoods. There is not 
perhaps buying and selling in the temple, 
but there is a frequent buying ané¢ selling of 
the temple itself, with financial results 
which are not the product solely cf zeal for 
the public service. The non-procuctiveness 
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of church property is not a very fuicible a:z- 
gument for the proposed amendment. It is 
true that many small churches in country 
places have a difficulty in meeting the pro;- 
erty tax, but such is not infrequently the 
case with other small property nolders, and 
this fact does not offer any very forcibie 
reason for the exemption. 

There does not appear to be any ground, 
either of principle or of expedi2ncy, upon 
which the position taken in the proposel 
amendment can be maintained. The text of 
the amendment is as follows: 


All buildings and so much of the reul 
property on which they are situated as may 
be requirea for the convenient use and oc- 
cupation of said buildings, when the same 
are used solely and exclusively for religious 
worship, shall be free from taxation; pro- 
vided, that no building so used which may 
be rented for religious purposes, and rent 
received by the owner thereof, shall be ex- 
empt from taxation. 

It will be observed that two different 


forms of expression are used for property 
occupied by a religious organization; that 
which it is desired to exempt 1s to be usel 
“solely and exclusively for religious wor- 
ship”; that which is to be taxed is such as 
is rented for “religious purposes.” It is prob- 
able that what 1s intended oy the term “rz- 
ligious worship” in the first part of the 
amendmeat is the “religious purposes” of 
the second part, for few if any ececlesias-i- 
cal structures are devoted solely and ex- 
clusively to religious worship. But passing 
that for the present, the use of the term 
“religious” opens up an unlimited field for 
speculation. There is a Buddhis’ missio2 
in San Francisco, organized by the believ- 
ers in the Buddhist religion, and officerel 
by well educated Buddhist priests. Suppose 
this institution gains ground, as it easily 
may, among the numerous Japanese resi- 
dents of the city, and acquires property for 
use in the ministrations of its religion; sha:l 
it therefore be exempt from taxation and 
the State deprived of the power of obtain- 
ing revenue from such property sc used? 
The whole idea of the amendment is en- 
tirely discriminatory and raises an unlim- 
ited number of such questions. Is en “Ethi- 
cal Society” a “religious” institution, and ‘s 
property acquired by such a society to ve 
exempt upon the ground that it is used for 
religious worship? The burden would be 
thrown upon the State of determining what 
is ““‘religious worship,” and this cannot be 
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contemplated with satisfaction. iIntermin- 
able disputes must of necessity arise. Sub- 
jects which are a matter of private interpr-- 
tation, or at all events of interpretation by 
ecclesiastical authority, would become ma*- 
ters of public importance, in which all the 
ardor of religious conviction, not to say in- 
tolerance, and all the zeal and cnergy of 
partisanship, would be displayed, not by 
any means to edification. There can be no 
comparison between such a state of things 
and the present arrangement by which the 
religious organization, and the organization 
which merely considers itself religious, 
work each in its own way and on its own 
plan, without interference and without re- 
straint, rendering honestly “to Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s” in the form of a tax upon 
their actua: wealth. 

As we have already stated, few if any 
church buildings are used exclusively for 
“religious worship.” A church 1s a compli- 
cated machine and public worship is only 
one of its forms of action. There are nu- 
merous church agencies of one kind and an- 
other and these have at least their hea‘- 
quarters in the building. Here they carrv 
on business which cannot be described as 
public worship, whatever else it may be, but 
which is nevertheless necessary to the well- 
being of the institution and the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. Such a building is not 
exclusively used for religious worship— 
should it therefore not be taxed? 

Can the church parlor be said to be soleiy 
and exclusively used for religious worship? 
Does religious worship take the turm of the 
ice cream supper and the numcrous sma!] 
and harmless festivities which mark the 
occasional gatherings of the members? Is 
the Sunday school “religious worship”? It 
may be argued that a Sunday school may b2 
reasonably termed a form of religious wor- 
ship, because its main object is to teach re- 
ligion; then why not a day school in which 
the teaching of.religion according to the 
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ideas of the church owning the tuilding is 
the main purpose of education? It would 
probably open the door for the establis4- 
ment of day schools on premises free fro 
taxation. All that a church need do would 
be to have suitable rooms in the same build- 
ing and proceed to organize a parochial 
school, a Methodist, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, or Baptist school, any school at all, 
with a religious name, teaching . religious 
dogma, ana insisting upon tne supreme im- 
portance of religious instruction, according 
to the tenets of the particular church. 

The effect of such action upon the public 
school system is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. The entire community is taxed 6) 
support the public schools. One and pe:- 
haps the particular advantage o:. the pup- 
lic school system is the elimination of re- 
ligious and sectarian differences among the 
youth, so that our citizens grow up with a 
feeling of common citizenship which tran- 
scends all private distinctions of creed. It 
would be not less than calamitous to threat- 
en in any degree the work of the public 
school. The segregation of a large number 
of children into small groups, presided over 
by devoted and zealous ecclesiastics, would 
not be favorable to the growth of public 
spirit and the development of a tolerant 
attitude in matters of faith. 

The constitutional provision not express- 
ly exempting ecclesiastical property was 4 
distinct step forward. The constitution of 
1879 has placed the churches in a self-re- 
specting position, so that the finger of scorn 
cannot be pointed at them. Though this in- 
GCependence may bring with it some un- 
avoidable minor difficulties, the growth and 
present condition of the churches show th it 
it is not fatal to them. It would be a mis- 
fortune, no less for the churches than for 
the State, were a retrogressive policy en- 
tered upon. The constitutional enactment 
is based upon sound principles Let it 
stand. 
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ALTHOUGH there are but two more 
weeks until election day, the campaign still 
drags along in a 

lifeless way, with- 

Why the Election is out much apparent 
Slow and Easy. interest to any- 
body. The oratory 

seems to be left to 

William Jennings 

Bryan on the one side, and to Roosevelt and 
Hanna on the other. Illinois and Indiana 
are being stirred up considerably, because 
it is conceded that anything is possible in 
those two States. McKinley carried Illinois 
by 148,000 majority over Bryan last time, 
but then the Gold Democrats were out for 
blood and got it. Illinois was Palmer’s own 
State and his candidature played havoc with 
Bryan’s chances. It must be remembered 
that Cleveland’s majority in the State in 
1892 was over $0,000. It is in order for the 
pendulum to swing back this year. The 
conditions are all favorable for the chanze. 
The labor conditions are bitter in Chicago, 
and will be heard from on election day. 
Indiana went for McKinley by 18,000 major- 
ity, for Cleveland by nearly double that 
number. The Bryanites expect to carry it 
this year. Imperialism is most unpopular 
in Indiana. But conceding the two States 
in question to Bryan, his chances of suc- 
cess would seem to be exceedingly slim. 
McKinley is believed, by the closest ‘ig- 
urers in national politics, to be absolutely 
sure of 258 electoral votes, which of course 
gives him the election. It is a curious fact 
that in the South both races are for Bryan. 
The erstwhile slave owners and slaves alike 
see in him the coming redeemer. If our 
“subjects” in Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines had votes they would also cast 
them for Nebraska’s favorite son. Mr. 
Bryan has been on the stump for the past 
four years and his sayings are widely 
known. Mr. McKinley’s doings during all 
that time have been known to the people. 
We think that the bulk of American citi- 
zens long ago decided for one or the other, 


and that probably is the chief reason why 
the campaign is so tame. In England the 
men who conducted a successful war are 
carrying everything before them. Tae 
same thing would have happened to Mr. 
McKinley had he but cleared out of the 
‘Philippines. We do not doubt that he will 
be re-elected, but his backbone will not 
receive the stiffening it badly needs, by the 
proportions of his popular majority. 
THE fact brought out by the recent cen- 
sus, that San Francisco, during the past 
decade, has not iu- 
creased in popula- 


Another Side of tion proportion- 
the Population ately with other 
Question. large cities of the 


Union, need cause 
no anxiety to those 


anxious for California’s welfare. In- 
deed, when looked at from a rational 


point of view, the decrease of urban 
population is a thing much to be desired, 
provided, of course, that it means a corre- 
sponding increase of country population. 
What we want is people who will settle 
on and cultivate the lands of the State, not 
city residents who will dwell amidst bricks 
and mortar, and levy a more or less serious 
toll on the earnings of the farmer. Already 
the population of San Francisco amounts 
to about one-fourth that of the whole State, 
a proportion quite large enough for ull 
economic necessities. One-fourth of the 
people can easily do all of the importing, 
exporting and distributing business required 
by the other three-fourths; to concentrate 
more in the metropolis is sheer waste of 
production. And it is noticeable that, all 
over the Union, a reaction against the fur- 
ther increase of large cities seems to be 
setting in. The census returns for the past 
decade just indicate the dawn of the move- 
ment; how far it may spread during the 
next ten years no man can cell. Taking 
155 of the largest cities in the United 
States the figures show that they have 
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A Matter of Opinion. 


numerically increased in population be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 to almost exactly the 
same extent as between 1880 and 1890. Dur- 
ing the first mentioned period the increase 
was 4,706,107, whilst during the latter it 
was only 4,627,953, or 78,154 less. Whea 
we bear in mind the fact that during the 
decade the total population of the Union 
has enormously increased, it will be seen 
that there are good grounds for the assump- 
tion that the day of the large city is pass- 
ing and that the people are gradually but 
surely going back on the land. California, 
with her infinite variety of agricultural 
resources, will benefit more than any other 
State by this reactionary movement, for we 
have millions of acres of valuable land yet 
untouched, and there is practically no limit 
to the population which this most fertile 

of all countries may support. 
ALL citizens of California, even those who 
harbor an ineradicable prejudice against 
the Southern Pa- 


cific, should not 

California fail to recognize 
and the that corporation's 
Exposition. service to the State 


in exhibiting at the 

Paris Exposition 
its splendid panorama of the Marpisoa 
grove of big trees. This has gone far to 
make the preservation of the sequoia for- 
ests of California a world question, enlist- 
ing the active sympathy of people all over 
the globe in the movement to hold them 
intact as one of the chiefest wonders of 
all time. 

Mr. W. H. Mills, who had charge of the 
Southern Pacific’s exhibit in Paris, reports 
some remarkable results wrought by the 
panorama. It appears that the French have 
regarded various literary references to the 
prodigious vegetable growths of California 
—such, for example, as those of Victor 
Hugo—as fanciful exaggerations. But the 
panorama, founded on exact photographic 
representations, had the force of unques- 
tionable truth, and produced an effect upon 
foreign spectators which broadened and 
dignified and ennobled California. Not only 
so, but it conferred probability and confir- 
mation upon the entire exhibit, so that the 
productive power of California was put 
beyond question or challenge. This was 
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especially marked in connection with the 
visit to the office of a large delegation from 
the foremost fruit growing association of 
France. In their country the outdoor culti- 
vation of fruit is attended by so many 
hazards that it is fast giving way to arti- 
ficial methods such as wall-culture and culti- 
vation under glass. Pictures and illustra- 
tions were displayed before the visitors 
showing the superior facilities of California, 
due to her exceptional climatic and indus- 
trial conditions, so that she is not only 
prolific in her returns for labor, but even 
gives us double crops, and threatens us with 
over-bearing. The fruits and vegetables of 
this State were themselves exhibited, and 
the impression began to prevail that all 
this was no mere fairy tale or exaggeration 
of the story teller, but that California is 
destined to be hence forth the “orchard of 
the world.” Then the panorama of the 
giant trees was unrolled—a splendid picture 
of the most beautiful forests on earth—and 
this was taken (how could it be otherwise?) 
as demonstration, unquestionable proof of 
the prodigious fertility of the far State by 
the Pacific sea. 

WITH Cuba and Porto Rico restless, the 
Philippines upon our hands, China eager for 
war, and the rest 
of the world in a 
bellicose condition, 
it is a matter for 
regret that so many 
of our old and tried 
Generals have pass- 
ed away. Still we have a few left. Of those 
still remaining, Major-General Schofield had 
the largest command and did the rrost signal 
fighting. He has to his credit the battle of 
Franklin, where he turned in his flight and 
crippled the vastly larger army of Hood, 
perhaps the hardest-fought engagement of 
the war. Schofield is still hale and hearty, 
and could stand active serivce in an emer- 
gency. He is several years younger than 
little “Bobs.” General Howard, too, still 
lives, with much experience of fighting, and 
then come General Sickles, who led the 
Third Corps at Gettysburg, Generai Wilson, 
who led the cavalry corps of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and General 
Seigel, who led the First Corps under Pope. 
All these commanders reached the rank of 


The Generals 
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Left. 
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Major-General of Volunteers, and Schofield 
afterwards was raised to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General in the regular army, and 
ended his period of active serivce as the 
head of the army. 


GERMANY is the only power that has an 
open and well defined policy in regard to 
China. She has 
avowed what her 
course is going to 
be, and is willing, 
if need be, to go it 
alone on that line, 
even if it take all 
winter and summer. She does not believe 
in marching into Pekin only to march out 
again. The Kaiser thinks that the attack 
on the legations, during which his own 
minister was killed, is not to be avenged 
in that way. He holds that such pusilanim- 
ous conduct is not the way to prevent semi- 
barbarians transgressing again at the first 
opportunity. He insists that the leaders 
who encouraged the Boxers must be pun- 
ished, and they have proven to be Prince 
Tuan and the Dowager Empress. He be- 
lieves that for so grave an outrage an 
adequate penalty should be exacted, and 
that Peking is the proper place in which 
to collect it. He intends that the collection 
shall be an object lesson, and he believes 
that the proper place in which to admin- 
ister it is in the Imperial City, where the 
wrong was done. That is, at least, an 
intelligible policy wlhich all can understand. 
Russia, on the other hand, insists that ail 
the powers shall withdraw from Pekin with- 
out settling anything. Can it be wondered 
at that the other powers are distrustful of 
the Russian bear? They know that here- 
tofore Li Hung Chang has been a mere tool 
in the hands of the Czar’s ministers. Now 
a course is proposed by which they both 
may gain immensely, but by which the pow- 
ers stand to lose everything. How does 
our government propose to meet this square 
issue? That it has promised to act with 
the Czar is without doubt, because, by rea- 
son of its delay, Russia has asked if it 
intends to stand by its promise. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is undoubtedly 
in a very equovical posiion. Secretary Hay 
is known not to be in accord with the 
President on this subject, and he has been 
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absent from his office when his presence 
was most required. Then Minister Conger 
has telegraphed very urgent reasons why 
our troops should not be withdrawn from 
Pekin, and the White House gives out that 
he is unduly scared by the ordeal through 
which he has passed. It is a cruel and 
brutal fling at a brave and able officer of 
the government. If Minister Conger were 
scared he would desire to fly from Pekin, 
rather than to insist upon remaining in li 
for the protection of American interests. 
It looks as if Mr. McKinley had got beyond 
his depth. 
IN discussing our present peace—officially 
so-called—at the Philippines little is said by 
either orator or the 
press as to the con- 
The Price tinuing cost of it. 
of War The ‘expenditures 
and Peace. of the Government 
on account of the 
army and navy are 
now at tho rate of $288,000,000 a year, not 
including pensions. Prior to the Spanish 
war these expenditures were at the rate of 
$132,000,000 a year. The difference, or 
$156,000,000 a year, is the price the country 
is now paying for an indefinite period. The 
military costs of the government in this 
time of “profound peace” are double what 
they were in the peace of three years ago, 
to say nothing of the great augmentation 
of pensions and of civil expenditures that 
must needs follow. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that the cost of holding the Philip- 
pines is not now less than $159,000,000 a 
year, and it is pretty certain that it will 
hardly be less during the life-time of any 
man now living. One annual payment of 
this amount would suffice to irrigate all our 
great arid plains, on which many millions 
of our own people could locate, and establish 
American homes and _ schoolhouses and 
advance the prosperity of the country gen- 
erally. In very truth, are we not paying 
too dear for our whistle? The taxes which 
go to meet our killing account .:n the Phil- 
ippines are collected from our people in 
direct and unobservable ways. But they 
are taken, nevertheless, from the people, and 
not according to the ability to pay. Change 
this to a system of direct taxation, and we 
should drop the Philippines as we would a 
hot stove. 
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MR. ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN’S vol- 

ume opens China’s door and gives us en- 
trance among the re- 
alities of that mar- 
velous national ca- 

China's Open Door. reer which the Occi- 
dental world has 
been so slow to 
comprehend. 

The peculiar character of the people, their 
habitual point of view, their settled customs 
and their daily deeds furnish the unerring 
key which unlocks their history to the re- 
flecting inquirer, exposing its meaning and 
rationale. This it is that warrants the 
statement that “Chinese history cannot be 
compared with that of other nations.” Her 
story is sui generis in a capital sense, with 
a continuous national life extending over 
several thousands of years, matched no- 
where else on the face of the earth, and 
explicable only in view of the strikingly 
specialized character of the Chinese mind. 
The Englishman, the German, the French- 
man, and the American may know each 
other by finding revealing similarities of 
trait and manner of life and deed; but the 
Chinaman is as different from us all as is, 
haply, the inhabitants of Mars. And his 
peculiarities are of the permanent order. 
The Chinaman of to-day might be set back 
three thousand years, or an ancient might 
arise from his grave, and either one would 
find himself at home and at ease. Herein 
is rooted the conservatism of China—the im- 
mobility, the stoical steadfastness of this 
marvelous yellow race that may yet be “the 
coming man” by the strange paradox of an 
unmatched ability to stand still while the 
world makes round a cycle of developing 
time. 

Among the peculiar traits and racial ten- 
dencies which Mr. Wildman finds determin- 
ative of Chinese history may be mentioned 
that of ancestral worship, which may be 
either a cause or a result of the conserv- 
atism above mentioned; also that strange 
something, past the comprehension of Occi- 








dental thought called “Saving Face” (pres- 
tige—as near as we can get at it); the lack 
of patriotism or any sense of the sacredness 
of society and public interests; and finally, 
what the author regards as a fatal defect of 
the Chinaman’s character—his fixed deter- 
mination to “mind only his own business.” 
To Americans, whose social assertiveness, 
or inordinate conceit, makes them instant 
and persistent in attending to the affairs of 
everybody else and of the public fully as 
much as their own, there will be something 
anomalous and unaccountable in the follow- 
ing statement: “The history of China is 
filled with examples of disasters brought 
on by this unsympathetic system of minding 
one’s own business. It has made every re- 
bellion possible and been a great factor in 
the overthrow of dynasties. It encourages 
piracy and protects dishonest officers. What 
is somebody’s business is nobody’s. A gen- 
eral raises the standard of revolt and cap- 
tures a city. A city ten miles removed looks 
on with absolute indifference to the horrors 
of the occupation, knowing full well that its 
turn will come next, and also that if the 
two cities had united their forces, they could 
have put down the rebels.” Thus, through 
a lack of cohesion and general social sym- 
pathy, China is but a heap of irregular frag- 
ments. All this is due to the intense strug- 
gle for existence which is too real and too 
pressing to allow any man to “devote time 
or sympathy to the business or sorrows of 
another.” Fate has made that imperious 
principle of “the survival of the fittest” a 
prime factor in the problem of life through- 
out the vast extent of China. 

Setting out with his prime proposition 
that the peculiar phases of Chinese history 
arise out of the unique characteristics of the 
Chinese nature, Mr. Wildman gives a pana- 
ramic view of almost 5000 years of Asiatic 
history, including much incidental informa- 
tion about Burmah, Korea, Siam, Tonquin, 
Thibet, Japan, and indeed the entire com- 
pass of the continent. This volume of our 
Consul General in Hongkong may effect 
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much for human good or ill, in the yet un- 
certain destiny of that most incomprehen- 
sible people who, like the Hebrews, have 
lived in the world and yet separate from it. 
Who touches this problem to-day touches 
the whole future of mankind and may avail 
to shape in part the general course of all 
empires and the career of the entire popula- 
tion of the globe. Whether or not Mr. Wild- 
man has done his work in a way that is 
adequate to the possibilities of its influence 
on the course of hurrying events, time alone 
will reveal. That he has put forth a volume 
of rare interest, characterized by literary 
grace, the nerve that quickens thought and 
the suggestiveness that challenges intelli- 
gent attention is without a doubt. Lothrop 
Publishing Co., $1.50. 


THE story is told in the first person, and 
with such minute details and graphic de- 
scriptions that it im- 
presses one rather 
as the real record of 
an active participant 
in its stirring events 
than as evolved from 
the imagination of an 
evidently very close student of the military 
history of the times depicts. Especially is 
this the case in the wonderfully vivid por- 
trayals of the battles of Shiloh and Gettys- 
burg and the Wilderness. Nothing finer of 
its kind has ever been written than the de- 
scription of the defense of a gully by twenty 
Kentuckians, who with true military spirit 
made the most of their position, and fought 
until the last man fell to the ground unable 
to reload his rifle and then—‘“fresh volleys 
swept the field, and the next moment no 
voice was heard in the gully save that of the 
whistling bullets.” Of the little churck at 
Shiloh, of the surprise in the great woods, 
of the apparition of the Southern army 
springing from the thickets, of the long fight 
of the first day, when the Northern men 
were pushed steadily back, of the passage 
of the second army over the river at night, 
of the battle renewed on the morrow and 
lost to the South after it had been once won, 
the writer tells with a vigor and dash that 
holds the reader's attention from first to 
last. 

By birth Mr. Altscheler is a Kentuckian. 
He has made his hero a Kentuckian and 


In Circling Camps. 





has some interesting things to say of the 
history of the State of whose fighting abil- 
ity he is justly proud. D. Appleton & Co., 
Publishers, New York. Price $1.50. 


LORD CHERWELL, an erratic noble- 
man, full of one idea, that or preventing the 
succession of James Stewart 
to the throne of his brother 
and bent on helping William 
The Rebel. of Orange or any Royal Prot- 
estant to oust the Catholic, 
overcomes one difficulty af- 
ter another, fights duel after 
duel, is an Athos, Porthos and Aramis rolled 
into one, escapes from the Tower of Lon- 
don, swims, weighed down with heavy gar- 
ments, for over an hour in the tide-swept 
Thames, marries a girl he does not love, to 
save her from the clutches of the Duke of 
York, and has no end of wonderful esca- 
pades. Mr. Watson has followed very close- 
ly and carefuily the manners and customs 
ot the time. The novel throughout, al- 
though the illustrations are somewhat ex- 
aggerated and improbable, makes good read- 
ing, but it does not end well—as someone 
says all novels should do. The King’s fa- 
vorite having laughed at his sovereign, 
jeered at James and fought his way at last 
to wife and love and happiness, falls by the 
knife of an assassin of whose shining blade 
he had long lived in terror. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York. Price, 
$1.50. 
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THIS volume endeavors to point out that 

modern mechanical massage is a positive 

remedy for all defects of 

vision. This sweeping as- 

sertion is open to criticism 

Perfect Eyes. for it is a well known fact 

that in certain diseases of 

the eye, as in gaucoma, for 

instance, it is absolutely 

dangerous. ‘The book is full of illustrations 

copied from standard works on opthamology, 

as is the greater part of the text. It con- 

tains some good advice as to the care of the 

eye, some poetical quotatfons concerning 

the language and beauty of the eye and is 

copyrighted by “The Ideal Company” of 

New York. Benjamin F. Stephens, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 
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staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


Ras ; “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed, Send for book!et. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, - Elgin, Ill. 























Established Over Sixty Years. 


Elect it! 


Alcool de Menthe 1 The Chicago, $35 


Is a Candidate for Your Office. 


de ~ i ; 
An Honest Machine 
at an Honest Price! 
Read this from “The Household,”’ Boston, 
July, 1900. 
“Wo have been using “Tho Chicago” type- 


writer and certainly find many fine points,in 
this ncw machine which are far in advance of @fm 


It quenches thirst and purifies uy: the oldstyles. It has every advantage of the i 
the water; relieves HEADACHE, §} qa" “ann visible Writing. 
STOMACH ACHE, INDIGESTION, Bi Bn fz. 
DYSENTERY and CHOLERA MOR- Ages Gold 


BUS; is a protection against Medal 

epidemics; also most excellent for . my Paris 

the Teeth and the Toilet. | at ¢ seeks, Exposition | fi 
Insist on the name de RICQLES. 2 | fz 7 =—S F Write ug for F 


' nearest agent, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. 8., New York 














old typewriters and sevcral essential points #a\-# 
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IRVING INSTITUTE | 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, 
Art, and Elocution, 
For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 6. 


Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, AL M. 


—— 4 
| 


SHORTHAND freey'52 | 


in an hour by the 
ing, non - position. connective vowel method. | 
Highest World’s Fair award. Taught by mail, Self- | 
Instructor, $2.00. FREE LESSON and circulars. 


Write ‘A. M. PERNIN, _Author, Detroit, » Mich. 





Pacific Coast Bureau of Education 


A reliable medium of communication between 
Teachers and Schools, Families and Colleges 


Anna McNeill, Mgr. 31 Flood Building, San Prancisce 











9 Lick Place 
Pacific Towel Co. Aes noheae 
Telephone No. 1780 Cal. 
@EO. E. MOORE, - - Proprietor 
HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and | 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Manufacturing Otationer 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome | 


mt have them Bound me Telephone Main 614 | 














ne St 
vv __ NEW YORK. 


Wall Paper 


At G. W. CLARK & CO,, 


6553 Market Street San F.ancisco, 


is cheaper than ever, the designs more 
elegant, and you have the benefit of hav- 


ing intelligent salesman to address you. 


Country orders solicited and samples sent. |= 


eienee 


OLD VIOLINS 


We have just issued a beautiful catalogue of our 
collection of Rare Old Violins, with cuts of the most 
valuable violins in the world. If you are interested 
in these instruments, and will send us your name 
and address, we will mail you one free of charge. 
This is the Finest Collection West of Chicago. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Violins, Co- 
lumbia Zithers, Autoharps, Musical 


Sundries, and Strings. 


Best makes represented. Prices greatly reduced. A 
reliable, well-made, good toned, nicely finished Man- 
dolin at $2.38. Guitar, $250. Finer instruments in pro- 
portion. Don’t buy without getting our illustrated 
list, It is mailed free, Express charges are small com- 
pared with the amount you will save by buying of us. 


The C. H. Martin Music House, Salem, lowa. 


Ladies to do Plain Sewing 








| at home, $1 50 per day, four months’ work guaranteed. 


Send stam addressed envelope fot full particulars. 
R. Hutton & Co, Dept. 165, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTO BROOCHES... 222i (its 


Wholesale and retail manu- 











facturers. All kindsof Photo 
Jewelry, Novelties and But- 
ton Frames, Portraits on 
Watch Dials, Ivory, Gold, J 
Porcelain, etc. Catalogue s 

free, Trans epeners aioe Colors q 

for all kinds of Photo Papers, ff 
No medium required. Bright 
yy rmanent. Send $2.00 for & 
ten colors, in tubes and 4 









Full printed peteueeene. 
Mention the OvE Ad- 
dress MINIATURE PORTRAIT 
CO., 933 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


| “TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY ~— 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it —_ to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 


“he Murdock Press 


(1, A. sevnnock & Co. 


Pru.tces and Engravers 
* 





LE. ‘532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MILTON ROBLEE 
Gotel Bartholdi 
H New Bork. 
PRIVATE OFFICE 
New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 


e H. Strong & Co., 
Proprietors Arnica Tootlr Soap, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I inclose you with this letter 


a recent photograph of my wife, who has been 
using your tooth soap for the past fifteen 
Her teeth are all per- 


years and.no other. 
fectly sound in every respect, and she has 


never been obliged to consult a dentist 
regarding them in any way whatever. | 
Wours very respe: lly, 
Za me 
1 


“WE THE BUTTON 
THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 


SS 


CUSHION 


HOSE "2770" 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
LOOK tr'every Loop wa 
e * he ‘ Ys 


GEORGE Frost Co., Makers, 
oston, Mass. 


Sampl- pair, 
by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue 
free. 











—~\ 
— 


tN 
IN 


in the body by 


] 


COUudewéiur 


Air spaces woven in the wool keep 
the heat in, the cold out, the skin dry 


and prevent pneumonia and rheumatism. 


WRIG 
78 


Write for Jilustrated BookleF 


HTS HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: 


FRANKLIN ST: NEW YORK 


S. 3 
(cae) 
i nttritnihteeeseneneneelll 
in writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Mutual Savings Bank 


33 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, 








$1,000,000 $300,000 
JAMES D. PHELAN + + © * «=. President 
5. G. MURPHY - «- - . First Vice-President 
JOHN A. HOOPER- - - Second Vice-President 
GEO. A.STORY- + *¢ © © =. = Cashier 
Cc. B. HOBSON - - - - Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


James D. Phelan S. G, Murphy ohn A. Hooper 
Charles S. Neal James M. McDonald Jas. Moffitt 
Frank J. Sullivan Robt. McElroy 


interest Pald on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 


st CALIFORNIA = 
Safe Deposit =~ Trust Co, 


COR. CALIFORNIA AND MONTCOMERY STS. 


PHONE BUSH 165. 


Safe-Deposit Boxes from $5.00 per Year Up. 
Tranks ond Valuables of Every Description 
Stored in fire and Barglar-Proof Vaults at 
$1.00 per Month. 
Office Hours 8 a, m. to 6 p. m. 


BONESTELL & C0. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


‘ai;PAPER 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Buswell Company 
Bookbinders 


Binding and Mailing Weekly Papers and Peri- 
odicals of Every Description. Mail Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 
Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 


536 Clay Street 
GASOLINE |} TaNKs 


Tel. Red 1461 


ENGINES, vol 312-314 MARKET ST. <7 SAN FRANCISCO;CAL. x) 


2'2Toli2 |GEMI L 
H. P. NS 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 3 as 





PACIFIC | 
s U R ETY Co s eusenme 


PAID UP CAPITAL - = + + -« $260,000.00 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS . 310,000.00 
Guarantee and Casualty 
Bonds of Suretyship issued on behalf of persons holdin 

positions of trust. Will also act as surety on bonds requi 
in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of Fraternal So- 
cieties are also issued by this Company. 

Steam Boiler and Plate Glass Insurance 


Directors—Geo. C. Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
Shepard, Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 
Miller, H. L. Davis. 


WALLACE Everson, President 
JoHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 
A. P. REDDING, Secretary 
FRANK P. DEERING, Counsel 


MEAD OFFicE, 326 MONTCOMERY ST. (SaFE Dep. Bioc.), S. F. 


Old Book Store .# 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 
4 A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 
Realizing how large a number of our 
readers at the present time are interested in 
and desirous of obtaining the very best of 
tonsorial work, it is a pleasure to write of an 
establishment that is perfect. The certainty 
of absolute cleanliness and comfort at the 
SANITARY shaving, shampooing, hair-cut- 
ting, and bathing Parlors in the California 
Hotel, Bush Street, near Kearny, since Louis 
Frick became manager, is Worth more than 
passing notice. All tools and articles used 
upon and by customers are THOROUGHLY 
STERILIZED DAILY by the use of a Lilly 
patent Formaldehyde Sterilizer, rendering 
disease by contagion impossible. The per- 
fumes and powders used are the finest that 
are imported, and a trial will cause you to 
send: your cup and outfit there. 


aes 


DEALERS IN =) 


eae | Sa MILLS, GASOLINE ENGINES, PUMPSFORHAND, 
WIND MILL, POWER. IRRIGATION AND ALL PURPOSES 


IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, TOOLS, ETC. 


.4 writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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GOODYEAR’S HOSE 
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WORLD’S FAIR MEDALS 


have been awarded the 


Hartshorn | 
Shade Roller: 


This is because it is the most perfect acting shade 
roller in the world, and 52 years devoted exclusively § 
to the manufacture of shade rollers have made it so. 
You'll never have trouble with your shades if you 
will take the precaution of seeing that vhe signa- § 
ture of STEWART HARTSHORN is on the roller that § 
is offered you. 

TKE IMPROVED HARTSHORN REQUIRES NO TACKS, 


Lisa hee bicker. 


CAREX XIII IIAKAIAT SI SSIKIEIEIIII) ~~ cxxrxryrarrzrrr:rrrx3! 


LIGHT-LINE 
SHORTHAND 




















x 





‘* BOODYEAR RUBBER CO, 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
73-75 FIRST STREET 573-5-7-9 MARKET STREBT 


|; Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


ELIMITE ILIXIXI LIX IMAALAIA Ir rrr rs rrr COUTITEAIAEL ILIA axxrxrxrrrrrrrryvrryrrrrrry 


Has no Shading. It has connective vowels, 
and easy, flowing curves. It is simple, legible, 
and fast. 


’ 
Tooth Powder | Price, $1.05 postpaid 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. == Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
b rag by people of refinement Pacific Coast Agents 
over a quarter of a century. 321-325 Sansome St. San Francisco 


C. HERRMANN & CO, 


THE HATTERS 
328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 


¢EnTir& Bui_pinc) 











The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
+ . ON THE COAST. . 





SEND FSF iLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 
in writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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A DOCTOR’S REASON. 


“Doctor, why do you tell nurse to use Ivory Soap?” 

“Two or three years ago, the students at a college in 
which I am interested, bought some of each kind of soap for 
sale in the city and made analyses of them. The result 
was that purity, price and uniformity of quality, indicated 
Ivory as the soap to be recommended. Since then I direct 
my patients to use it exclusively.” 


Ivory Soap — 99*2100 Per Cent. Pure. 
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